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THEATERS MUST 
PAY COMPOSERS 
FOR USE OF MUSIC, 
IS COURT RULING 


Nine New York Publishers 
Win Suit Against Theaters 
in Philadelphia Federal 
Court, Charging Perform- 
ance of Numbers Without 
Paying License Fee to 
American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers—Judge Thompson 
Awards Vamages and Coun- 
sel Fees to Prosecuting 
Firms, and Rules That Music 
Is Important Factor in Film 
Programs—Rapid Licensing 
of All Theaters in Country 
Urged as Measure to Pro- 
tect Composers’ Rights 


HILADELPHIA, July 19.—A de- 

cision that theater owners must 
pay a license fee to composers for 
theatrical performance of their num- 
bers was handed down by Judge J. 
Whittaker Thompson in the Federal 
Court here on July 17, in the long- 
pending case brought against thirty- 
one local moving picture theater own- 
ers by members of the American So- 
clety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers. The suit was brought two 
years ago, when the defendants were 
alleged to have refused to pay a “per- 
forming right” license fee of 10 cents 
yearly for each seat in their theaters. 
The court awarded $200 damages and 
$150 counsel fees to the Society from 
each of the defendants. 


The testimony was heard before 
Walter V. Douglas, Jr., special master in 
the ease. One of the theater owners had 
made the plea in a preliminary hearing 
efore Judge Thompson that he was not 
responsible for what his pianists played, 
as he had no control over the choice of 
these numbers. Others said they had 
been asked by publishers to do “advance” 
work in popularizing the numbers. In 
the first case the argument was dis- 
missed by the judge before the other 
cases were passed on to the master. 





Music Important in Theaters 


lhe importance of music in the motion 
Picture theaters was emphasized by 
Judge Thompson, who said: 

“Music selected because it is fitting 
and appropriate to the action of that 
portion of the motion picture at that 
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RICHARD HAGEMAN 


Composer, Conductor and Coach, Who Will Lead the Fairmount Park Symphony of 
Players from the Philadelphia Orchestra for the Second Season in August. Mr. 
Hageman Recently Concluded a Successful Master Class at the Chicago Musical 


College. (See Page 30) 





Fisher, Inc., M. Witmark & Sons, and 
Waterson, Berlin & Snyder, Inc. 

This is the most recent of a series of 
suits won in the last few months by the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers. It followed closely upon 
a decision on May 13 by Federal Judge 
Ernest F. Cochran, in the Eastern Dis- 
trict Court of South Carolina, awarding 
in favor of M. Witmark & Sons, their 


suit for infringement of copyright 
against the Pastime Amusement Com- 
pany. 


The decision was hailed with satis- 
faction by officials of the American So- 


ciety of Composers, last week. They 
said there were 8000 motion picture 
theaters in the country still to be 
licensed, and estimated that the decision 
would necessitate _them taking out 
licenses. Such*@étion would bring an 
additional $500;000 into the society’s 
treasury, agcording to E. C. Mills, 
seceretary. he 

The New core ete motion picture 
exhibitors hXYe reeoPnized the justice of 
these licensé™ requirements. The large 
Broadway theaters without exception pay 

[Continued 6 page 4] 



































BEETHOVEN ‘NINTH’ 
DRAWS A RECORD 
THRONG OF 17,000 
TO N. Y. STADIUM 


One Thousand Turned Away 
From Initial Open-Air Per- 
formance of Choral Sym- 
phony—Oratorio Society 
Joins Philharmonic Or- 
chestra Under Willem van 
Hoogstraten in Impressive 
Concert —Standees Throng 
Every Available Vantage 
Point in and Near Vast 
Amphitheater — Capable 
Quartet of Soloists Add to 
General Excellence of In- 
terpretation —Stravinsky’s 
“Fire-Bird” Given Hearing 
at Summer Programs and 
Brings Enthusiastic Encore 
—Lighter Dance Music is 
Played 


HE success of Beethoven’s Ninth 

Symphony as an outdoor concert 
attraction exceeded all expectation 
when this work was given—for the 
first time, it is said, in an outdoor 
New York setting—at the Lewisohn 
Stadium concerts by the New York 
Philharmonic, assisted by the New 
York Oratorio Society, under Willem 
van Hoogstraten’s leadership, on Fri- 
day evening of last week. The quartet 
of soloists consisted of Ruth Rodgers, 
soprano; Helena Marsh, contralto; 
Charles Stratton, tenor, and Fraser 
Gange, baritone. 

Attendance records were broken by 
an audience estimated at more than 
17,000 persons, which thronged the 
stadium and the field, standing when 
the limit of seating was reached. The 
numbers turned away may have 
reached another thousand, and many 
disappointed ones strained their ears 
to catch strains of the immortal work 
from beyond the inclosure. The un- 
precedented success led to the schedul- 
ing of a repetition for the next Mon- 
day. 

The excitement incident to the large 
and murmurous crowd, and the general 
distractions of an outdoor setting, may 
have taken some of the atmosphere of 
awe and solemnity from the occasion. 
Yet the earlier instrumental movements 
of the symphony were listened to with 
close attention by the immense audience. 

The large orchestra played the opening 
Allegro with much effectiveness. The 
orchestra’s tone was sonorous and just, 
the players following the conductor’s 
beat with the closest cooperation. 
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Opera Institute Lays Theater Cornerstone 
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Patriotic Exercises Mark 
Ceremony on Ground Where 
General Wayne Marshalled 
Men for Victory Over Brit- 
ish at- Stony Point—“Lab- 
oratory” Stage to Train 
American Artists 


TONY POINT, N. Y., July 22.— 

On the 145th anniversary of 
General “Mad Anthony” Wayne’s 
victory over the British in the Revo- 
lutionary War, Senator William H. 
King of Utah laid the cornerstone 
of the theater of Max Rabinoff’s 
American Institute of Operatic Art 
upon the ground where the general 
marshalled his forces for midnight 
attack. Exercises attendant upon 
laying the stone were held beside a 
gaily decorated pavilion on the site 
of the stage, which will be equal in 
size to that of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

The rough stone theater will be prin- 
cipally a modern stage for the daily 
practice and the occasional performance 
of open-air opera. Provision is made 
for seating about 600 persons within 
the theater, but the building is so de- 
signed that the walls can be raised like 


shutters. It stands in the center of a 
natural ampitheater which will seat 
15,000. 

This will be the testing room of the 
“laboratory” for the development of 
American talent in opera and allied arts. 
Nearby is the scenic studio, 160 by 60 
feet, already constructed, where coming 
productions at the Metropolitan. Opera 
are being painted. Other buildings 
planned to house the institute are a 
library, a rehearsal hall, bungalows for 
faculty and artists, four dormitories and 
a building for employees. Mr. Rabinoff’s 
present summer home was once the head- 
quarters of General Wayne. 


To Unite Various Arts 


As managing director of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company and impresario 
for other musical ventures, Mr. Rabinoff 
became impressed with the need for a 
“laboratory” to develop and collate the 
work of American composers, librettists, 
singers, musicians, dancers and scenic 
artists. Mr. Rabinoff founded the In- 
stitute as the best means to accomplish 
the cultural development of America and 
establish it upon an equal footing with 
the other great nations in the world of 
art, to give American artists the hearing 
hitherto denied them, establish a library 
of American folk-lore and folk-music, 
and furnish for American people the 
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Fists Fly in New Opera by 
Vaughan Williams 


The premiére of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ new grand opera, “Hugh the 
Drover,” by the British National 
Opera Company, is reported in a 
dispatch from London to the New 
York Times. The work is a story 
of English village life; and the 
conflict between the hero, Hugh, 
and the villain reaches its climax 
in the form of a fist fight! De- 
mands made upon the singers are 
said to be severe, as they must 
sing at the same time that they 
pummel one another. The score 
makes use of national folk-music, 
and the libretto is, of course, in 
English. The principal soprano 
réle was sung by Mary Lewis, an 
American artist. The reception of 
the opera was cordial, and the 
score is said to include some 
charming melodies. The com- 
poser is best known to American 
audiences for his “London” and 
“Pastoral” symphonies, both of ~~ 
which have been performed in : 
New York. Dr. Williams visited  ; 
America in the summer of 1922 
to attend the Norfolk Festival, 
where the latter work had its 
premiére in this country. 
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Senator William H. King of Utah, Laying Cornerstone of American Institute of Operatic 
Art Theater at Stony Point 


best operatic productions at prices within 
their reach. All branches of operatic 
art will be included in the institute’s 
scope. 

H. W. Hubbard, for many years music 
critic of the.Chicago Tribune, was the 
principal sp@éaker at the exercises. In 
explaining the scope of the undertaking 
he said: 

“This will not be a school, but a labora- 
tory whereshonor pupils from conserva- 
tories and» music schools can be tested 
out and developed as their talents merit. 
They will rédgive an unbiased opinion as 
to their voicés and acting. ability and 
their fitness¢for grand opera. Perhaps 
some of them will be suited for «light 
opera or the concert stage. If they have 
no ability at all they will be advised to 
enter some other line. 

“Those who pass the tests successfully 
will be kept here from May to October. 
They will have the best teachers and 
will be trained in six or seven operas, 
the parts being given to those best suited 
for them. In October a company will 
be sent out to tour the country. It 
will give really good opera at a price 
most people can afford—perhaps $3 or 
$4 for the best seats. In coming years 
it is expected that six or seven com- 
panies will be sent out. 


Will Train Americans 


“At first the heads of all departments 
here will be of foreign birth, but Ameri- 
cans will be trained under them and 
gradually the foreigners will be elimi- 
nated and native talent utilized. 

“The operas, too, will be translated 
into English and sung in that language. 
American operas will be developed. The 
idea is to make this a center for Ameri- 
can operatic art—for singers, composers, 
dancers, scenic artists and all who have 
to do with operatic production. The 
ultimate investment will be more than 
$1,000,000.” 

At the laying of the cornerstone, Nan- 
nette Guilford of the Metropolitan Opera 
sang the “Star-Spangled Banner,” ac- 
companied by the Army Band from West 
Point. A salute of thirteen guns was 
fired by a battery from the Military 
Academy. Operatic arias were sung 
by Miss Guilford and William Gustafson, 
bass of the Metropolitan, and Margaret 
Anglin, actress, read a, poem. 

Short addresses were made by Archi- 
bald Watson, master of ceremonies; Mrs. 
Thomas Slack, president of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs; 





Frederick A. Wallis, New York Commis- 
sioner of Correction, and Mrs. Worcester 
Warner, representing the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 


Patriotic Program Held 


Exerdises at the institute were part of 
a dual celebration of General Wayne’s 
victory. In the national park which 
marks the site of the fort so brilliantly 
captured, a patriotic program was held 
under the auspices of the Wayne Day 
Celebration Committee of Stony Point. 

The exercises opened with a concert by 
the West Point Band. Senator King and 
Mrs. Charles White Nash, New York 
State regent of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
were the principal speakers. Roland 
Young, star of the “Beggar on Horse- 
back,” read the poem, “What Does It 
Mean to Be American?” and Miss Guil- 
ford sang “America.” The invocation 
was offered by the Rev. Mr. Hoffman, 
chaplain of the American Legion. 

After the program there was a pro- 
cession over the battlefield and through 
the village of Stony Point to the grounds 
of the Institute for the laying of the 
cornerstone. 





Waterloo High Schools to Grant Crédit 
for Private Music Study 


WATERLOO, IowA, July 19.—The high 
schools of this city have decided to grant 
credit for music studied under private 
instructors outside the regular school 
curriculum. It was decided by the school 
board that the large amount of money 
being spent here annually for a musical 
education fully warranted this plan. 
Requirements for two credits to count as 
certified high school units include two 
hours of practice daily under an accepted 
instructor for the entire school year, at 
the end of which a committee, with the 
supervisor of music as chairman, will 
conduct an examination. In this final 
test the candidate for credit will play 
behind a screen so that the judges will 
not know his identity until after the 
applicant has been passed upon. This 
new ruling will apply mostly to pianists, 
but practice on other instruments will 
be recognized. BELLE CALDWELL. 





BERLIN, July 21.—A movement has 
been started in Germany to limit the 
salaries of opera stars. Protests here 
and elsewhere have been filed against 
the high price of theater seats. 





LOS ANGELES HAILS ~ 
CONCERTS IN BOWL 


Mammoth Audiences Hear 
Hertz in Well-Chosen 
Programs 
By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, July 20 (By Airmai ). 
—Open-air-concerts at the Bowl und 
Alfred Hertz have proved success{\| 
from an artistic and financial viewpoint. 
attendance during the first concerts 
within eight days exceeding 40,000. The 
conductor of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, who led the first out-door sym- 
phony season given at the Bowl two sum- 
mers ago, is proving even more popula; 
this summer. As a result, 174 out of 15) 
boxes have been sold for the season. 

Three complete symphonies, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth, Dvorak’s “New World’ 
and Schubert’s “Unfinished,” as well as 
works by Gluck, Weber and Wagner 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sheherazade.” 
appeared on the programs of the first 
week’s concerts. The excellent adminis- 
tration of the season is in the hands of 
Mrs. J. J. Carter, F. W. Blanchard and 
W. E. Strobridge. 

Paolo Gallico, New York pianist and 
composer, carried off laurels among 
soloists in Liszt’s “Wanderer” Fantasie 
recently, incidentally the first perform- 
ance here of the work. Although sub- 
stituting on short notice, Mr. Gallico 
gave a performance technically excellent 
and musicianly, in style and tone quality 
winning prolonged applause. Mr. Gallico 
is now holding a large master class as 
guest teacher at the Olga Steeb School 
of Piano Playing. 

Vocal master classes of Yeatman 
Griffith, Arthur J. Hubbard, Bruno 
Huhn and Albert E. Ruff, now in session 
here, show enrollments which exceed the 
most optimistic expectations, speaking 
well for the progressiveness of the 
singers on the Coast. Paul Russel, tenor 
of Riverside, and Edith Bullard of Bos- 
ton, soprano, pupils of Arthur J. Hub- 
bard, showed good vocal equipment and 
training in a joint recital recently. 








AUGUST CONCERT SERIES 
PLANNED FOR BALTIMORE 


W. A. Albaugh to Manage Project— 
Peabody Conservatory’s Summer 
School Has Big Class 


BALTIMORE, July 19.—William A. Al- 
baugh, manager, who annually books 
many important concerts for the regular 
Baltimore winter season, is about to 
make an experiment in summer indoor 
events. The series will be opened with a 
concert by Paul Whiteman and his or- 
chestra in the Lyric Theater on Monday 
evening, Aug. 4. 

Mr. Albaugh believes there will be 
sufficient response to justify these con- 
certs being made a permanent feature. 

Record classes have been enrolled for 
the summer session at the Peabody Con- 
servatory. Frederick R. Huber, director 
of the Summer School, announces that 
for the eight weeks’ course the prepara- 
tory department buildings, which are 
used while alterations are in progress Ir 
the main school, will be taxed to ca 
pacity. 

The summer faculty includes Fran! 
Bibb and Charles H. Bochau, voic 
teachers; Austin Conradi, Pasquale Ta 
larico, Otto Ortman, Virginia Blackhea‘ 
Carlotta Heller, Mabel -Thomas an 
Anna Simmerman, piano teachers; Hov 
ard H. Thatcher, harmony; J. C. v: 
Hulsteyn, violin, and Dr. Herbert | 
Knight, organ. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 








Bayreuth Festival Opens With “Meisté¢ 
singer” 


The first Wagnerian Festival to - 
held at Bayreuth since 1914 was opened 
with a performance of “Meistersing« 
on the afternoon of July 22, attended by 
music-lovers from all over the word. 
Cosima Wagner, the composer’s eighty- 
six-year-old widow, attended the fina! 
rehearsal of “Parsifal,” but will rema!! 
in strict seclusion during the rest of th 
event. The last performance at Bay- 
reuth was that of “Parsifal” ten yea! 
ago, which was dramatically broken 
in the middle of the opera by the : 
nouncement of Germany’s declaration 
war against Russia. Cabled reports 
the performances will be published 
later issues of MUSICAL AMERICA by 
special correspondent, Maurice Halpe!- 
son, who is now in Bayreuth. 
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FAMILIES THAT MADE MUSICAL HISTORY 
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l, Johann Sebastian Bach, “Founder of the Religion of Music,” 


Maria Malibran, Famous Operatic 


7, Ignace Paderewski and 


Private Photograph; 
Concert Platform; 
A Study of the Great 


and Clara Schumann, a Study Made on the 


the Closing Years of His Life. Artist Seated at 
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through centuries. 
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tales that clamor to be told. 
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Turning back a page or two of musical 





SOME NOTABLE FIGURES IN FAMOUS MUSICAL FAMILIES 


~w r an Etching in the Possession of Wanda Landowska; 2, Anton Rubinstein Playing for the Czar of Russia, a 
Painting by F. Louis Mora in the Steinway Collection (by Permission of Steinway & Sons); 3, Allesandro Scarlatti, Founder of the Neapolitan School, from an Old Engraving; 


1, Mathilde Marchesi, 


Mezzo-Soprano of the Nineteenth Century, After an Engraving by a Contemporary; 6, Robert 


lore, we come upon the famous family 
of the Scarlattis. The founder of the 
regal musical line, Allesandro, has been 
given his due place as one of the great- 
est names in musical history. His 
harpsichord music is probably more 
popular than any other phase of his 
multifold work today. But Allesandro, 
serious-minded musician as he was, had 
to depend upon the favor of princes and 
the good offices of the Church for his 
keep during much of his career. No 
wonder ihat the fretting incidental to 
writing cheap tunes for overfed noble- 
men sometimes got upon his nerves! 
History mentions a sharp retort that 
the master made on one occasion in 1724 
when—then an old man, who had won 
many honors including the title of 
Cavaliere and the Order of the Golden 
Spur from the Pope—he was living at 
Naples in retirement. He had a bril- 
liant young pupil, Hasse, whom he re- 
garded almost as a son. But when the 


His Wife, Mme. Paderewska, Photographed While on a Recent American Tour; 8, Liszt, in 
- 9. Richard Wagner and His Wife Cosima, “At Home,” 


from a Daguerrotype 


latter wished to introduce to Scarlatti 
a young flute-player whom he knew, 
the composer said testily: 

“My son, you know that I cannot en- 
dure players of wind instruments, for 
they all blow out of tune!” 

He had perhaps been severely tried in 
the past by blundering performers who 
“muffed” his elaborate cadenzas! Yet 
he did receive the young visitor, and even 
composed some pieces for him to play 
on his flute. 

Another glimpse is given of the aging 
celebrity in a letter which he sent with 
his son, Domenico, who was to prove an 
honored successor in the field of the 
harpsichord, when the latter left to try 
the favor of the Venetian noble, Fer- 
dinand de’Medici. “I send him away 
from Rome,” wrote the eider Scarlatti, 
“since Rome has no roof to shelter music, 
that lives here in beggary.” These 


[Continued on page 20] 
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Registering Breath as Aid to Vocal Analysis: 


Some New Experiments in Production of Tone 
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Singing Technic Should Never 
Be Taught by Imitation, Says 


Expert and Professor of 
Physics — Best Quality of 
Tone Is Obtained When 


Proper Conditions Are At- 
tained—Equalizing Different 
Registers 


SOCAL technic shouid 
never be taught by imi- 
tation. The student 
should merely be given 
physical directions, the 
endeavor being to at- 
tain to a set of physiological condi- 
tions and not a special quality. When 
the proper conditions are obtained, 
the best possible quality will be 
revealed. 

Such is the dictum of Douglas Stan- 
ley, voice expert, and Prof. H. H. Shel- 
don of the department of physics, New 
York University, in making a scientific 
analysis of the human voice with the aid 
of a spirometer, by which the output of 
breath is registered. 

The inlet to the spirometer is con- 
nected by a large rubber tube to a mask 
strapped to the singer’s head. By means 
of a two-way flutter valve, this tube 
allows air to be breathed in through the 
room, but the output must go entirely 
to the spirometer. The spirometer con- 
sists essentially of a water tank into 
which a very light open rectangular box 
is inverted. The inlet to the spirometer 
terminates beneath this box, so that the 
more air is admitted, the higher it floats. 
In early experiments, this rise actuated 
a lever system which scratched a record 
on smoked paper. This method was 
later discarded because changing fric- 


tion and occasional sticking of the pointer 
against the paper made results unre- 
liable. In its place there has been used 
an optical system whereby a point of 
light is focused by means of a concave 
mirror upon a rotating drum carrying 
a strip of sensitized paper of low film 
speed. This permitted a considerable 
magnification of the movement and gave 
reliable results. The spirometer was 
then calibrated in cubic centimeters of 
air, care being taken to avoid leakage. 
In order to express the results in cubic 
centimeters per second, a time-marking 
flash was also focused on the same paper. 





Measuring Intensity 


The measurement of intensity proved 
more difficult. A special air-damped tele- 
phone transmitter was designed to show 
where false resonance effects needed to 
be eliminated. This transmitter was 
mounted in the mask and connected to 
the input of a three-stage amplifier. The 
output was connected to a special high 
sensitivity element of a General Electric 
oscillograph. The element was calibrated 
with an electric oscillator and the ex- 
cursion of the spot of light photo- 
graphed was made to vary but little 
with the frequency, the intensity being 
kept constant. The intensity was meas- 
ured by the use of a thermo-couple and 
galvanometer. The use of paper on the 
film drum with such a rapidly vibrating 
spot required a spot of light of much 
greater intensity than that ordinarily 
used in oscillograph work. The optical 
system was accordingly redesigned to 
give a spot of even greater intensity than 
was required, as high speed film running 
twenty feet per second could be used 
successfully. A condensing lens focused 
an electric arc on an adjustable spec- 
trometer slit external to the oscillograph. 
Beyond this a very short focus lens, 
placed nearly at its focal distance from 
the slit, directed the rays to a right- 
angled prism, and from there to the 


vibrating mirror, from which the light 
was reflected to a cylindrical lens placed 
in front of the film drum. This lens had 
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The Spirometer, Which Is Used in Making Scientific Analysis of the Voice 


the effect of reducing the entire slit 
image to a very fine point. 

Work done by Dayton C. Miller and 
the Western Electric Company shows 
that about 95 per cent of energy in tone 
is in the fundamental and vowel de- 
termination. The vowel is determined by 
the resonating of one or two overtones 
of a certain frequency, which is fixed 
irrespective of the fundamental. Proper 
resonating conditions depend upon the 
right resonating of the vowel, and, if 
these conditions are correctly adjusted, 
the remaining five per cent may be neg- 
lected, since such a small amount of 
energy will be taken care of without 
any special attention on the singer’s 
part. When such resonating conditions 
are obtained, the range will extend for 
three or four octaves, whereas under 
other conditions it will be limited to 
about two octaves. 


Pharyngeal Cavities 


Since the vowel must be resonated by 
means of a cavity of a constant period 
irrespective of the pitch, a certain cavity 
must be put into shape for a certain 
vowel, irrespective of the note “being 
phonated. The mouth cannot be a vowel 
resonator in good singing or speeth, as 
lips and jaws may be moved without 
modifying the quality of the vowel. Also, 
the vowel may be changed with the lips 
and jaw in constant position. There- 
fore the pharyngeal cavities must be 
those so shaped. 

Vocal cords are actuated by the fol- 
lowing muscles: 

The crico-thyroid muscles, which act 
as tensors of the vocal chords. 

The arytenoideus muscle, which brings 
the chords together. 

The thyro-arytenoid muscles, the func- 
tion of which is not established but 
which may be to help hold chords which 
are stretched, or possibly to vibrate 
them. 

Definite registers will be observed in 
an imperfect voice. Between these reg- 
isters there is a distinct break which 
may be very noticeable. But in a voice 
which has been properly trained this 
difference may be eliminated so that the 
registers blend perfectly. 

Since there are two groups of tensors 
which act as tensors of the vocal chords, 
breaks in the voice of the singer whose 
production is faulty must be due to an 
improper coordination of these muscles. 
This imperfect coordination will be seen 
if the laryngeal muscles are not fully 
developed, or if the throat interferes 
with the action. In training the voice, 
these muscles are sometimes made to co- 
ordinate properly by developing the 
registers separately and then teaching 
the pupil to “go through” from one to 
the other. 


Expulsion of Breath 


Breath expulsion is controlled by the 
laryngeal muscles. In the case of faulty 
production the throat will collapse and 
check the outgoing air. Since resonance 
will thus be lost, the tone becomes softer 





and the amount of breath expelled will 
diminish as the intensity diminishes. The 
quality will change with the intensity. 

An examination of the singing voice 
may be made from three standpoints. 

(A) By a musician, in which case the 
result will largely be one of opinion. 

(B) By a physiologist, when a com- 
plete and difficult examination of the 
vocal organs would be necessary. 

(C) By a physicist, involving an 
analysis of the wave form, range, pitch 
and air output. Since these things de- 
termine what is received by the ear, 
they must determine whether production 
is good or bad. 

The objection may be raised that the 
physicist must correlate the physical 
properties of the voice with some musi- 
cian’s opinion. This procedure has not 
been followed in preparing this article, 
the voice being analyzed entirely as a 
sound-producing machine. 

Any machine which is built to operate 
between two limits should obviously be 
most efficient near its middle range, the 
efficiency falling off at either end. A 
singer whose production is good should 
sing most easily at the middle intensity 
and require greater effort to sing un- 
usually loudly or softly. On the same 
line of reasoning, it will be seen that the 
voice would be most efficient at the middle 
range of pitch. Physical analysis is 
made on the basis of these two idealized 
cases and compared with the musical 
and physiological analysis. It has been 
found that independent analysis of the 
voice agreed remarkably well with a 
physiological criticism of voice produc- 
tion. 





John McCormack Sings Again in London 
Concert After Ten Years 


John McCormack was given a cordial 
reception on the occasion of his first 
appearance in London since pre-war 
days recently. Although the concert was 
given for charity and was consequently 
of a semi-private nature, many of En- 
gland’s leading musicians and critics 


were present. For this reason the con- 
cert was not generally reported in the 
musical columns, although Robin Legge 
of the Daily Telegraph paid Mr. Mc- 
Cormack sincere tribute for the develop- 
ment of his artistry and for his phras- 
ing in two groups of classic songs. 





Russian Artists Heard in Buenos Aires 
Opera 

BUENOS AIRES, June 30.—A number of 
Russian singers, including Nina Koshetz, 
soprano, have recently been heard in the 
opera season at the Teatro Colon. The 
opera going public was much impressed 
with performances of “Boris Godounoff,” 
in which Mme. Koshetz, the tenor Wese- 
lowsky, and Zalewsky, the bass, were 
heard. Other performances were those 
of Gluck’s “Orfeo,”. Bizet’s “Carmen” 





and Massenet’s “Manon,” the latter t ¥ 
bringing a marked success for Migiie| 
Fleta. Although the work of tw 
Argentine composers, “Tabare,” 5, 
Alfredo Schiuma and “Nazdah,” 5, 
Athos Palma, have been scheduled for 
performance, neither has yet been heard. 
The opera season is being supported iy 
part by the municipality, but managed 
by an Italian impresario. 





MIAMI PLANS SYMPHONY _ 
CONCERTS FOR CHILDREN 


Open-Air Programs in Florida Park 
Begin with Soloists Before 
Large Audience 


MIAMI, FLA., July 19.—A movement 
is on foot to provide symphony concerts 
for children at suitable hours. Walter 
Witko, conductor of the recently formed 
symphony, has the plan under consider- 
ation and details will be worked out as 
rapidly as possible. 

In the meantime, Bertha Foster of the 
Miami Conservatory is offering a free 
course in appreciation of music. The 
class will be open through the summer, 


meeting every Saturday morning. 
The opening concert of the summer 
series of open-air programs in Royal 





Palm Park was given by Erde! 
Mutchler’s Orchestral Band. Lillian 
Fliedman McKinney, who sang last 


season, was again the soprano soloist. 
Mr. Witko is once more solo violinist 
with the organization, and Ruby 
Showers Baker and Charles Sharman 
are others chosen for the summer’s con- 
certs. The audience rivaled even the 
winter audiences in numbers, and the 
concerts promise to be a great asset to 
the city. 
ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 
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Theaters Must Pay for 
Use of Copyright Music 
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[Continued from page 1] 





for the privilege of using music by mem- 
bers of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Mr. Mills states. The Society 
has the most amicable relations with 
both the Motion Picture Theaters’ Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the local unit in New 
York, and the Motion Picture Theater 
Owners of New York State. The latter 
is one of the many State organizations 
of the Motion Picture Theater Owners’ 
of America, a national organtzawon 
which has often opposed the license plan. 

Most instances of infringement, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mills, are found in small 
theaters in other cities than New York. 
The national theater owners’ group at 
one time advised these small theaters, 
Mr. Mills stated, that they need not ob- 
serve the rule. The result has been 
violations at various times. The case 
brought in Philadelphia two years ago 
was one of these cases, and represented 
the rebellion of the motion picture thea- 
ters of Eastern Pennsylvania against 
licensing. 


Popularity Soon Wanes 


The Society has won a long series of 
cases in the courts of various States, 
and the ideal of a complete licensing o! 
all theaters of this kind in the country 
is rapidly being realized. The aim is to 
secure to the composer the rewards 0! 
his talent and work, for it is claimed 
that his copyright is limited by law to 
twenty-eight years, and that most pop- 
ular music has only an average life 0! 
a much shorter period. All earnings 
must be made within this time, and it 1s 
highly important that the performing 
rights of compositions be protected. 





Copyright Officials Decline to Comment 
on Movie Music Decision 


WASHINGTON, July 23.—Officials 
the copyright division of the Library) 
Congress refuse to comment on the d 
sion of the United States District Cour 
in Philadelphia, in favor of the mus! 
publishers against motion picture hou> 
where copyrighted music is utilized 
the performances. As the decision 
likely to be appealed to a higher co 
officials here prefer to await the f 
outcome of the litigation before exp! 
ing their views. A. T. 


All the material in MusIcAL AMERI 
cepertaneee and may be reproduced 
when proper credit is given. 
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N the summer the artist’s lot, un- 
like the Gilbertian policeman’s, is 
avery happy one. The world is his 
playground and, banished by the 
heat from the big city, he can spend 
the summer, not like a celebrity, but 
like a happy everyday person. Artists 
have suddenly deserted the city. 
Many are in the woods, at the beach 
and ’way up on the mountain’s top 
studying, playing and almost forget- 
ling there is another season coming. 
Every ship that leaves New York 
has on its sailing list the names of 
hotable musicians, but there are al- 
Ways others who find that they can 
Swim in the Atlantic on this coast 
48 well as in the Pacific surf. There 
iS always a difference of opinion 
about which is the better side of the 
in, but there is something about 
pine woods up-state and near the 
adian border that appeals to 
icians; and lakes and mountains, 
east and west, boast their sum- 
colonies of artists. 
ithryn Platt Gunn, violinist, left re- 
y for a summer abroad to get a 
s-eye view of western Europe. She 
Wi. tour France, Belgium and Holland, 


CELEBRITIES OF PLATFORM AND STUDIO IN HAPPY SUMMER MOODS 


l, Kathryn Platt Gunn, Violinist, Sailing for France on the Rochambeau; 2, Sascha Jacobsen, Violinist, and His Wife at Their Farm, Gansevoort, N. Y.; 3, Flora Adler, Harpist, 
Aboard the President Harding, Bound for a Concert Tour Abroad; 4, Walter Greene, Baritone, in His Camp at Fayette, Me.; 5, Rafaelo Diaz, Tenor of the Metropolitan, Enjoying 
the Water Sports at Penobscot Bay, Me.; 6, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch on the Summit of Mount Whiteface, Near Lake Placid, N. Y.; 7, Harriet Foster, New York Singing 


Teacher, at Greenwich, Conn., for a Week-end 


and then visit England. After a short 
time in London and the surrounding 
countryside, Miss Gunn will go to Ire- 
land, to learn the Emerald Isle ballads 
at first hand. In the fall she will return 
to America to play and to teach. 

Sascha Jacobsen, of the famous Mischa- 
Jascha-Toscha-Sascha quartet, has taken 
his fiddle and his charming wife off to 
enjoy the simple life. On their farm at 
Gansevoort, N. Y., they are tasting all 
the delights of rural existence, and seem 
to thrive on it. After a season which 
meant one pullman and one hotel after 
another, there is peace and rest on the 
farm. And since the Jacobsens aren’t 
really professional farmers, the cows and 
chickens don’t occupy all their attention. 
Some of it is left, even in the summer, 
for violins and violinists. 

Flora Adler, harpist, has joined the 
contingent that believes in making the 
season twelve months long. She left re- 
cently for Paris, where she will give 4 
recital. From there Miss Adler will go 
to London to play again. Then she will 
stop working and look for recreation. 
She will travel about the Continent all 
summer, and return to America late in 
October, rested and ready for another 
year of strenuous touring. 

Walter Greene, baritone, advocates the 
charms of the rugged Maine coast and 
the back-to-the-soil camping life of its 
woods and lakes. He has gone to his 
camp in Fayette, Me., for the summer 
and has already developed into a sea- 


soned champion of out-of-doors life. Mr. 
Greene closed his season with two ap- 
pearances at the Canandaigua Festival 
at Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Rafaelo Diaz has also gone to Maine 
for the summer, to Penobscot Bay. This 
young Metropolitan tenor is used to 
roughing it, for despite his name and 
the persistent belief among matinée 
audiences that he is a Spanish toreador, 
Mr. Diaz comes from Texas. He was 
born and bred there—an American from 
the cowboy country. After a summer of 
swimming, paddling and cross-country 
hikes, Mr. Diaz will come back to town 
for a few concerts before the opera sea- 
son opens. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch are at 
Nake Placid, N. Y., where a group of 
musicians has congregated. One day 
recently, with two of their pupils, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloch climbed to the top of 
Mount Whiteface. one of the highest 
peaks in the Adirondacks, and there 
snapped the picture shown here. Of it 
Mrs. Bloch writes, “The curious expres- 
sion on our usually charming and happy 
countenances does not mean that we are 
permanently discontented with the uni- 
verse, but only that we were very hungry 
and anxious to get at our lunch, after 
a strenuous hike.” The Blochs are work- 
ing at Lake Placid with some of their 
most talented piano and violin pupils. 

Harriet Foster, well-known singing 
teacher, is keeping her studio open all 
summer and staying in town to super- 





vise the work personally. On week-ends, 
however, the city palls and she rushes 
for a train to the nearest open spaces. 
The picture shown was taken at Green- 
wich, Conn., where she spent a few days 
recently. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and 
the Denishawn Dancers will make several 
apparances in August. Arrangements 
have been made for performances at 
Southampton, L. I.; Portsmouth, N. H., 
and Newport, R. I. In addition the com- 
pany will give a dance pageant during 
the Labor Day week-end at Mariarden, 
N. H., where one of the Denishawn 
schools is located during the summer. 


George Barrére Joins New York Sym- 
phony After Catskill Outing 
After a vacation in the Catskills, 
George Barrére has joined the New 
York Symphony at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
as solo flautist for the five weeks’ series 
of summer concerts under Albert 
Stoessel. The Barrére ensemble of wind 
instruments has been engaged for con- 
certs in Chautauqua, and Mr. Barrére 
will be heard in flute recitals. While in 
the Catskills, Mr. Barrére prepared pro- 
grams for next season’s concerts of his 
Little Symphony in Henry Miller’s 
Theater, New York, on six Sunday eve- 
nings beginning Nov. 9. Mr. Barrere 
recently appeared in a flute recital at 
the Maverick concerts at Woodstock 
with Paul Kefer, ’cellist, and Inez Car- 

roll, pianist. 
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Better Protection for American Composer Is Urged 





Revision in Copyright Law Should Include Safeguarding Title, Says Advocate of Alter- 
ation Which Would Give Young Musicians Greater Security—Teachers and Pub- 
lishers Asked to Cooperate in Guaranteeing More Comfortable Conditions 
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By Thomas Vincent Cator 


HE modern composer is 

not alone an artist, but 
a man or woman of re- 
finement, education and 
ideals. The ideals are 
based upon life as they 
see it, or live it; an expression of 
their own thoughts and emotional re- 
actions. 

These emotions and thoughts are, 
in turn, effects of profound compas- 
sion, , love of humanity, love of man 
for woman, or suffering, bitterness— 
perhaps chaotic elementalism. 

Much that is interesting, : sigcere 
and vital..exists in modern music. 
It is a, reflection of modern life, 
modern thought and modern feeling, 
with its breaking away from tradi- 
tional inhibitions and narrow concep- 
tions of life. 5 





The American composer is*not only 
entitled to courtesy but to serious con- 
sideration. And part of this considera- 
tion should be a protection under the 
United States copyright law which is 
not to be had at the present time. 

This law, insofar as the composer is 
concerned, is in need of a thorough house 
cleaning, a reconstruction. 

The reconstruction would, in my 
opinion, be of great benefit to any honest 
publisher as well, and we will presume 
that most publishers, like most men, are 
honest. 

But if it chances that the publishers 
are satisfied with the present law, the 
composer should certainly not be. 

Our copyright law, although a slight 
improvement was brought about in 1909 
when it was made possible to take out 
a manuscript copyright, is, nevertheless, 
a menace to the American composer 
and one of such formidable. proportions 
that unless the lines of protection can 
be properly drawn it may become an 
octopus which will crush out his very 
life’s blood. 


“Protect the Title” 


In the first place, a title should be 
subject. to copyright, if it is the title 
of a musical composition. As the law 
stands, the title may not be and great 
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Orchestrations for small or large orchestra, also 
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Thomas Vincent Cator 


damage can result to the ,composer from 
this source. 

A composer may write, a song under 
an attractive and original title. He may 
place it upon “tt market, and almost 
immediately some other publisher may 
come out with a song having the same 
title. If the latter has great powers of 
exploitation and the former has not, he 
will have the song all over the country 
very soon and everyone will think the 
original song a mere imitation. Under 
any circumstances, the original song will 
suffer greatly and may be killed by the 
process. 

The Publishers’ Protective Association 
has, according to my information, a rule 
which provides for registering titles 
within the society, and if any member 
registers a title before another member 
the latter must not publish. 

Such a rule, I consider, should not be 
necessary in the society itself, as the 
copyright should cover the matter. And 
to a composer who is publishing his own 
works, as any composer should have the 
right to do if he wishes, as well as to 
any publisher outside the ranks of this 
society the rule is obnoxious in the 
extreme. 


Melodic Similarity 


Another point which should be defi- 
nitely fixed by the copyright law is that 
which governs melodic similarity. 

Recently a large publishing house 
brought suit against another, alleging 
musical similarity. These were pub- 
lishers of popular music, but the same 
laws govern standard music. 

It was shown that such similarity 
existed, but the publisher who brought 
suit lost on two points. First, the pub- 
lisher who was sued showed that he 
sold 650,000 copies of the song, repre- 
senting a value of $100,000 to the firm, 
through their investment and exploita- 
tion. This was used as an argument 
against any competitor seeking to de- 
stroy such expenditures by a claim of 
musical similarity in construction. 

Composers—Where do you get off when 
a court will sustain such an argument 
as that? 

The second point in this case was that 
both pieces were like a third in musical 
construction. Such showings could go 
on ad nauseum in any case that might 
be brought up for trial. 

It should be impossible for any pub- 
lisher to be able to win a case on such 
grounds as these, and American com- 
posers who are not staff composers should 
get together and fight, with every possible 
means at their disposal, until the copy- 
right law has been revised automatically 





to prevent such a miscarriage of justice. 

The copyright law should state clearly 
that if any piece of music has two 
measures of melody exactly like another 
piece, and that if such melodic similarity 
appears in the opening phrase of any 
section, it is an infringement. 

It should also state clearly that if the 
text of any song conveys a certain defi- 
nite idea or story which is particularly 
unique or original and another song is 
written conveying approximately the 
same idea or story but with just a slight 
change in the form of expression, it is 
an infringement: 

Until such revisions are made in the 
copyright law, the American composer 
is not protected. 


Everyone Should Help 


There is a society of authors, com- 
posers and publishers which should help 
in this. But the composers should ally 
themselves with the music teachers. 
They are men and women whose feelings 
and ideals are the same as those of the 
composer. The National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs should also help. 

The fact that many composers are 
satisfied and successful should not cause 
them to disregard the interests of others 
who are struggling for recognition. 

The time to begin action is now! 

It is not the publishers who should 
be protected most by the copyright law. 
It is the talent and creative ability of 
the composer which should be protected. 

Big publishers are big enough and 
rich enough to look out for themselves. 
The most gifted composers are often 
poor and without influence, other than 
the brains and gifts which God gave 
them. And even where they have 
enough means to exist in reasonable 
comfort, they are men and women of 


- 


sensitive, highly-strung natures who lo.k 
for the good, beautiful and genuine y 
everything and everyone, and to whim 
commercial bickerings are not only dis. 
tasteful but things with which they ave 
not qualified to cope. 

And yet because of this very refine. 
ment of temperament and charactcr, 
they are logical prey of those seeki 8 
easy marks upon which to exercise u) 
scrupulous methods. 

So the law should be made to prote't 
the composer first and foremost. And 
he should not have to spend his mon-y 
fighting for this protection. The law 
should be so designed that he woud 
merely have to show the infringement ‘» 
a United States official, or district a:- 
torney, who, upon finding the clain 
valid, would be compelled to take up the 
battle. 


Cooperation Wanted 


What is more, all American composer: s 
should have the same cooperation from 
music dealers, in case such composers 
wish to publish and market their own 
compositions, as would be given to any 
other publisher—provided they proved 
by their own efforts and exphoitation 
that there was a demand for their work, 
or works. And if dealers did not so 
cooperate, the composers and_ their 
friends should combine and bring- into 
existence a national distributing center 
from which the teachers,..artists and 
others could purchase direct. 

But I feel sure most dealers will gladly 
cooperate. 

It is high time American composers 
combine in an organization all their 
own; one which cannot exclude any 
composer, however obscure. The only 
qualification should be that he devotes 
a good portion of his life to composition, 
whether in the field of light or serious 
music. 

The American composer will have a 
great psychological influence upon the 
character and development of future 
generations of all classes in this country, 
and perhaps in other countries as well. 
Our composers should, therefore, be 
safeguarded from without, and should 
create such power in their own ranks 
that their united voices will be heard 
around the world in no uncertain terms. 





PORTLAND SERIES OPENED 





Oregon Music-Lovers Hear Programs 
Given in Park 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 19.—Band con- 
certs in the parks have been resumed, 
largely through the efforts of J. L. 
Wallin, music critic of the Oregon 
Journal. The first concert of the 
summer was given in Laurelhurst Park 
before an exceptionally large audience, 
on July 7. Manfredo Chiaffarelli con- 
ducted and Leah Leaska was soprano 
soloist. 

Louis Victor Saar, guest instructor at 
the Ellison-White Conservatory, pre- 
sented Bernice Helme in a piano recital 
on July 11. The program included 
works by Beethoven, Liszt, Chopin, De- 
bussy, Palmgren and Saar; the Mozart 
Concerto in E Flat, and a movement 
from the Grieg Concerto, played with 
Mr. Saar at the second piano. 

Final pupils’ recitals for this season 
were given by J. Ross Fargo, May Dear- 
bern Schwab, Blanche Cohen, Frances 
Sheehy, Genevieve Engleman, Mrs. Fred 
Olson, Kate Dell Marden, Sheridan Dele- 
pine, Marie Soule and Agnes Love. 

JOCELYN FOULKEsS. 





Richard Hale Makes Successful Début 
in London 


LONDON, July 12.—Richard Hale, an 
American baritone, appeared in a suc- 
cessful recital début in Wigmore Hal: 
recently with Harold Craxton as accom- 
panist. He sang Caldara’s “Come raggio 
di Sol,” “Danza, danza Fanciulli,” by 
Durante, the Credo from Verdi’s “Otel- 
lo,” Debussy’s “Mandoline,” Hugo Wolf’s 
“Seemann’s Abschied,” Deems Taylor’s 
setting of Masefield’s “Captain Strat- 
ton’s Fancy” and Rachmaninoff’s “As 
Fair as She. 


’” 


TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE IS ESSENTIAL 
SUBSCRIBERS who desire MUSICAL AMERICA to follow them regu- 


larly 


Department, giving their summer address. 


is necessary. 


during their vacations should mail a card to the Circulation 


At least two weeks’ notice 


ARTISTS FOR WINNETKA 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Pablo Casals 
Engaged for Concerts 


WINNETKA, ILL., July 19.—The names 
of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, and 
Pablo Casals, ’cellist, have been added 
to the concert series planned for next 
year by the MacDowell Musical Club. 
The club is not associated with the Mac- 
Dowell Association, but its interests are 
largely philanthropic. 

The present series has been projected 
to give residents of Chicago’s North 
Shore suburban district an opportunity 
of hearing the best recital programs, 
such as are given in the Chicago down- 
town district at inopportune times for 
suburbanites. The recitals will be given 
without profit to the club. Over eighty 
per cent of the seats placed on sale were 
subscribed for in ten days without a 
publicity campaign or the promise of 
lefinitely selected artists. 


CAPITOL ciwaes “sowes 
Managing Director 
METRO-GOLDWYN PICTURE 
“TESS OF THE 
D’URBERVILLES”’ 


with Blanche Sweet and Conrad Nagel 
A Marshall Neilan Production 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Presentation by ROTHAFEL 











Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIALTO, ®” 


“THE MAN WHO FIGHTS 
ALONE” 


with 
WILLIAM FARNUM and LOIS WILSON 
A Paramount Production 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
BROADWAY AT 


R I V O L | ? 49th STREET 


GLORIA SWANSON 
in “MANHANDLED” 


A Paramount Production 





& 42nd St. 











RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
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Some Thoughts on the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation’s New Idea, a ‘Graduate 
Conservatory” in New York City— 
Queen Mary and the Prize Fighter’s 
Opera — Rosing and an American 
Opera Rumor—Max Rabinoff’s Day of 
Triumph—Beethoven Proves a _ Re- 
markable Box-Office Attraction—An- 
alyzing Summer Music Audiences— 
France Honors a Young American— 
Pedants Raise Their Cudgels on the 
Two Princes of Comic Opera—The 
Passing of Mrs. Jack Gardner—A Vic- 
tory for the Composer of Lighter 
Music—Gone Are the Duncans—Wis- 
dom from the Wilds 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

If Dr. Eugene A. Noble wants to 
found a conservatory with the millions 
at the disposal of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation, he is fully within his rights. 

If the Secretary of the Foundation 
further decides that the administration 
of such a school is strictly a personal 
concern, he is still within his legal 
perogatives. 

Unquestionably the broad terms of the 
Juilliard bequest deliver all this au- 
thority into the hands of the adminis- 
trators. So you see there is no sense 
in disputing the rights of the matter. 

On the surface, the idea of founding 
a “graduate conservatory” for the stu- 
dents who capture the Juilliard fellow- 
ship prizes is an admirable one. 


I say on the surface, for none of us 
has been permitted to probe underneath 
and learn more of the proposed details 
of operation. 

Distinguished musical educators who 
have discussed this newest project of the 
Foundation are utterly without knowl- 
edge of the academic plans in the mind 
of Dr. Noble, so far as I know. Certainly 
this is wrong. 

_Musicians want to help the Founda- 
tion. With the aid of other unselfish, 
expert co-workers Dr. Noble might be 
enabled to reach the core of the musical 
situation. At any rate the friendly 
counsel of acknowledged authorities 
would create a more harmonious atmos- 
phere, 

* o* * 


A spirit of good will toward the works 
ot Dr. Noble would doubtless help the 
‘oundation immeasurably in its labors 
t research and investigation. 

_ Mr. Bellamann, who is associated with 
Ur. Noble in the new school, courteously 
Outlined some general plans to your 
reporter last week. As I understand it, 
students who win fellowships in 
Composition, bow instruments, piano and 
nging, are to be placed in classes under 
Prominent instructors. 
in other words, a group of master 
Classes is to be conducted for the benefit 
the promising young musicians. 
see no hint of any departure from 
conventional master class idea, ex- 
it, to be sure, no mere financial con- 

— will encumber Dr. Noble’s 

nool, 

Nor is there an indication of any 

fying idea which is to weld the sepa- 

‘€ groups of teachers into a distinctive 

t. No school thrives without this 

tinguishing personality. A number 


of existing schools and _ individuals 
possess this individuality and~ are 
struggling along under handicaps. It 
would be more seemly for the Founda- 
tion, I think, to succor these established 
schools than to found an_ institution 
which may in a way offer competition. 
And anyone who has a weather eye 


on the situation. in the East knows that’ 


the Juilliard school may expect some 
lively competition from at least two in- 
stitutions. 

I don’t think for a moment that the 
benefactors of the great new schools at 
Philadelphia and Rochester will permit 
their luster to be dimmed by this new 
sun in the heavens. 

Also, I suspect that our Chicago edu- 
cators may have a word to offer when 
the proper moment arrives. 

In fairness to the Foundation I shall 
suspend judgment until we see the school 
in actual operation. 

* * * 


Enter the pug. 

The bravo, the gun-man, the cowboy, 
the bull-fighter, the gladiator, and a host 
of other two-fisted gentry have long been 
accepted as respectable characters in 
opera. 

Somehow, the librettist has always 
overlooked the humble pugilist. But this 
error of the ages has been rectified. 

Prize-fighting has been introduced 
into grand opera by Vaughan Williams, 
the British composer, who visited these 
shores a couple of years ago. 

Queen Mary only recently attended 
the preliminary private performance of 
the Williams opera, which is named 
“Hugh the Drover.” The royal guest ap- 
peared genuinely interested in the scene 
which shows the hero and the villain in 
actual combat in the ring. 


* * * 


As you may suspect, the girl goes 
to the battered but happy victor. The 
pugilistic opera was presented by no 
less a body than the British National 
Opera Company at the Royal College of 
Music. 

One point worries me. Opera tickets 
cost only $10. Prize-fight tickets cost 
about $100. Now, which admission price 
will Mr. Gatti or Tex Rickard charge 
when the prize-ring classic is brought 
to America? 

Another point: I wonder if the com- 
poser has made his hero a basso or a 
baritone. Who ever heard of a prize- 
fighting tenor? 

a * a 

A zephyr from the banks of Lake 
Michigan brings me strange tidings. I 
hear that Vladimir Rosing intends to 
confer with certain lords and duchesses 
of art in Chicago with the idea of 
organizing his own opera company. 

You know Rosing has been making 
an excellent name for himself in Roch- 
ester as the head of the operatic depart- 
ment of George Eastman’s conservatory. 
I have a notion that the talented young 
Russian tenor has a yearning for the 
footlights, and what better opportunity 
would there be than a troupe of his 
own making? 

If Mrs. Archibald Freer is consulted 
by Vladimir—and it looks as if a con- 
ference is already booked—then we shall 
doubtless be dazzled with visions of an 
all-American opera enterprise. 

Mrs. Freer has always been inspired 
by such a vista and as for Rosing, it 
would be strange if he had not been im- 
bued with the same spirit during his 
profitable sojourn at Rochester. 

* ca oe 


Anyhow, while all these benevolent 
machinations for American opera are 
jogging along, Max Rabinoff, with his 
permanent wave and handsome mus- 
tachios, has stolen a march on every- 


body. Rabinoff has silenced every 
doubter by actually carrying out a 
grandiloquent project for American 
opera. 


The cornerstone of his projected opera 
school was laid at historic Stony Point 
on the Hudson last week, so it is only a 
matter of time when our embryo opera 
singers will be able to enjoy the benefits 
of his unique institution. 

So you see opera is moving forward 
in America. 

* a 

When a musician collars the average 
man to tell him in agonizing earnestness 
that Bach and Beethoven are not mere 
composers of “classics” but living, 
throbbing beings, your average man may 
begin to believe. 

Well, for the past ten years or so a 
movement of this sort has been going 
on. As the result of this steady pound- 
ing, a dozen American cities now have 
their own symphony orchestras, and hun- 
dreds of concert courses, choruses and 
clubs have been organized. 





Equally Noted as Violinist and as Master of the Theory of His Instrument, Carl Flesch 
Received a Warm Welcome on His Return to the American Concert Platform Last 


December, After Ten Years’ Absence. 


Was for Several Years Leader of the Queen’s String Quartet. 


Mr. Flesch Made His Début in Vienna, and 


He Is the Author of 


Important Works on Violin Playing, and Has Taught at the Conservatories of Bucharest 
and Amsterdam. He Has Been Engaged to Teach at the Curtis Institute, in Philadel- 


phia, Next Season 





But the most inspiring exhibition of 
the popular response to this movement 
I have witnessed was staged in New 
York last week. 

Beethoven was the drawing-card. 
Every attendance record at the New 
York Stadium was broken on this night. 

Fifteen thousand persons stormed the 
gates to hear the Ninth Symphony. Two 
thousand persons were turned away. 

And the mute, rapt attention of this 
throng! New York swelters these sum- 
mer nights. As the society reporter 
puts it, “everybody” is out of the city. 

Yet this mass of humanity is eager 
to hear the “dry” work of a composer 
dead almost a hundred years. 


. ¢ ® 


Some of your staff reporters, I under- 
stand, have been trying to analyze the 
crowds which are flocking to the Stadium 
these evenings for van Hoogstraten’s 
symphony concerts. 

It appears that these music-hungry 
folks are not, for the most part, patrons 
of the regular winter series of the vari- 
ous orchestras. 

I suppose the summer concerts in the 
Hollywood Bowl at Los Angeles, the al 
fresco operetta season at St. Louis, 
Eckstein’s grand opera at Ravinia and 
all the other out-door events of the heated 
months invariably attract a new class of 
audience, 

No doubt the excellent orchestra music 
of our really good motion picture theaters 
will satisfy the music-hunger of many of 
these summer patrons during the winter. 

Still, it looks to me as if the profes- 
sional manager of concerts could easily 
convert more of these out-door music- 
lovers into regular all-year-’round 
patrons. 

Now that Beethoven draws almost as 
well as Babe Ruth, I begin to have hopes 
for the taste of my countrymen. 


SS #£. 3 


I was greatly interested and not 
a little amused at the news that Eugene 
Bonner, a young American composer of 
modernist tendencies, who has_ been 
struggling for recognition for some 
years, had had his opera “Celui Qui 
Epousa une Femme Muette” accepted 
for production at the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées by the Wolff-Hebertot 
organization during the coming season. 
I was interested because I like to hear 
of American boys succeeding, even if 
they have to go to Europe to do so, and 
amused because young Bonner submitted 
the Intermezzo from his opera in the 
competition for the Prix de Rome last 
April and had it turned down. 

Several years ago Bonner submitted 
his first opera, “Barbara _ Frietchie,” 
founded upon Clyde Fitch’s play of the 
same name, for the Prix de Rome and 
was unsuccessful on that occasion as 
well. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
Albert Wolff declared to me personally 
(for you know that all operatic con- 
ductors are said to be in league with 
the Devil!) that the score of “Barbara 
Frietchie” was the best piece of orches- 





Wolff seriously considered the work 
for production at the Comique but finally 
decided against it on account of the 
story, which was felt to be too American 
to appeal to French audiences. 

It was, however, on account of the 
excellence of this score that he kept in 
touch with Bonner, with the result that 
“The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife” 
will see, if not the light of day, what is 
more important in the case of an opera, 
the light of the footlights. 

A little bird has also whispered that 
Mary Garden is “interested” in the 


work. 
oo oe a 


No one is surprised that a body of 
academicians in England has renounced 
the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. For 
some years abuse has been heaped on 
these twin souls by certain professional 
musicians who railed at both the books 
and scores of the comic operas. 

The scholarly but curiously biased 
Alfred Newman once declared that any 
intelligent newspaper man could turn 
out librettos of equal merit. 

Newman, however, never volunteered to 
write such a _ book, thereby leaving 
Gilbert’s reputation unscathed for the 
moment. 

Americans haven’t had half a chance 
to speak their mind on what they think 
of the imperishable comic operas, for 
the simple reason that our Broadway 
managers won’t produce the Savoy 
works. I hope Mr. Hinshaw will give 
us another Gilbert and Sullivan revival. 

Let the pedants rage; I must have 
my “Mikado,” “Ruddigore,” “Yeomen of 
the Guard” and “Iolanthe.” 


* * * 


So Mrs. “Jack” Gardner of Boston is 
dead. I wondered, as I read the story 
in the papers, how many people there 
are that realize what this woman has 
done for music. She was probably one 
of the most eccentric characters and, at 
the same time, one of the greatest 
lovers of the arts that this country has 
ever known. I also thought of how the 
conscience of many people, prominent 
today in the musical world, must prick 
when they read the announcement. 

I think it must be about twenty years 
since I last saw this very remarkable 
I believe it was at the opening 


woman. 
of Steinert Hall in Boston. We were 
then discussing music and musicians, 


she as usual full of enthusiasm. At 
that time I asked her whether she had 
found great pleasure in what she had 
done in the way of creative work in 
music, and also whether she had found 
great pleasure in what she had done 
in paying for the tuition, the débuts 
and the development of the careers of 
many musicians. 

Her reply was to this effect: 

“From the standpoint of music, I have 
found great pleasure. From the stand- 
point of appreciation, none. I do not 
mean the appreciation of the public, but 
of the individual whom I helped. This 





[Continued on page 8] 
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does not apply to all cases, but almost 
all.” 

As I write these lines, I think back 
over many years of what has been done 
by many of our public-spirited lovers 
of the arts, and how little appreciation 
there was when success came,—and why 
it is that the temperament of singers 
and musicians, no matter how great they 
may be, with success seems to carry 
with them a lack of appreciation of those 
who helped them. 

It is brought home to me very much 
when I think of what my mother did for 
a woman who afterwards became one 
of the greatest singers in this country. 
She was a poor girl whom my mother 
helped by paying her tuition. The 
woman lived in a little, cold _ hall- 
bedroom. She was given the use of a 
front parlor and of the family piano; 
she had her meals at our house; and 
with success came a lack of appreciation 
that was hardly believable. 

This somehow or other seems to be 
characteristic of them. I wonder why? 

- Why cannot the art of music, the great- 
est of all arts, that comes from the soul, 
carry with success all of the soul’s store 


of sentiment with it, especially for those 
who have helped them? Human nature 
is certainly complex. 

Those of us that know will always 
revere the memory of Mrs. Jack Gard- 
ner, and music in this country owes her 
much. 

* * * 

A wise judge has decreed that com- 
posers are entitled to a reward. 

I rejoice that the Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers has won 
its suit and that the owners of motion 
picture theaters will be obliged to pay 
an annual license fee for using copy- 
righted music. 

The cost to the theaters is based on 
the seating capacity and, in any case, 
will not be a burden. Perhaps $50 a 
year will be the average cost to a 
smaller house. Of course the leading 
film theaters have recognized the rights 
of the composer for several years, 
thanks to the energetic endeavors of the 
Society. This new decision whips all 
the theaters in line. 

As it now stands, the composer of 
lighter music is getting his rightful due. 

The creator of chamber music and 
symphonic scores has no such vulgar 
satisfaction. He must subsist on honors, 
hopes and kindly-disposed patrons. 

ow, suppose some big conductor 
arose to say that he believed the serious 
composer entitled to existence and that 
hereafter he would pay a modest fee for 


all performances of contemporary works 
—wouldn’t he be hailed as a _ philan- 
thropist! 

ok * * 

In a letter from Paris comes the 
tidings that the Duncan Dancers will 
no longer dance together. 

The last of Isadora’s famous troupe, 
Anna, Lisa and Margo, are separating. 
Anna, the leader of the three, will go 
to Vienna to appear under Max Rein- 
hardt in the Theater in der Josefstadt. 
She will be a pantomimist, an actress, 
a member of one of the most famous 
theaters in the world, but she will no 
longer be a Duncan Dancer. 

Margo is establishing a school in Paris 
where she will carry on the traditions 
of Isadora. Although the first of the 
Duncans, since she has been granted the 
freedom of Russia, has changed her 
theories, her disciple, in the way of 
disciples, will follow her early conserva- 
tive teachings. 

Lisa, the youngest of the Duncans, 
unique for her tawny hair, will go into 
vaudeville. She may dance in _ the 
Varietés in France or in the music halls 
in England or on the American circuits, 
she isn’t quite sure, but she will be a 
vaudeville headliner. 

The Duncan Dancers are scattered 
over the earth. Isadora has Irma with 
her in her school in Moscow. Theresa 
is in New York, but she no longer dances. 
She is Mme. Bourgeois, the wife of the 


owner of the famous modern art g:.-. 
leries. 

With Anna in Vienna and Margo , 
Paris and Lisa traveling rapidly in t). 
two-a-day, the ensemble is gone—a: | 
gone are the days of perfect harmony. 

* 7” * 


*Way down in the southeastern corn: + 
of Oregon there is one of the few u.- 
touched, unspoiled spots of the Unit« 
States. Cattle and sheep are the chi: : 
interests; cultural conditions are wh: 
you would expect. 

Miss Margaret Huntood teaches mus » 
in a grade school amid these mountain.. 

The other day this lady put a que-- 
tion to her class: 

“Can anyone tell me how jazz mus 
differs from other music?” she asked. 

A very small girl arose and withou 
any apparent thought answered: 

“When you hear jazz you just can: 
keep still. When you hear music—we!). 
you just can’t move.” 

In these few words this infant ha: 
told me more than all the learne 
treatises on the same subject by th: 
professional musicians, says your 


~—— 





ACCLAIM LAZARO 
IN HAVANA RECITAL 


Auditors Include President of 
Republic—Trio of Local 
Artists Heard 


By Nena Benitez 





HAVANA, CuBA, July 6.—Hipolito La- 
zaro, Spanish tenor, made a short trip to 
Havana on business and his managers, 
the Tolon Brothers, gave the admirers of 
the artist the opportunity to hear him 
once more in a gala evening recital at 
the National Theater, which was crowded 
to its capacity. President Alfredo Zayas 
and his wife were present. The enthusi- 
asm was great, the public warmly greet- 
ing the singer after each number. 

His program was composed of operatic 
arias, the best known of his répertoire, 
and songs in Italian, French, Spanish, 
English and Hebrew. “Eili, Eili,’’ ar- 
ranged by Kurt Schindler, was sung for 
the first time in Cuba, and was greatly 
liked. “Bocca Dolorosa,” by Sibella and 
“Dimmi Perche,” by Scrontino, received 
the approval of the large audience, as 
did Cadman’s “At Dawning.” 


By previous request of the President 
of the Republic, Mr. Lazaro sang most 
artistically “Parmi veder le lagrime,” 
from “Rigoletto.” Mr. Gagliano provided 
very good accompaniments. 

The artist gave several encores after 
his long program, and at the close made 
a speech of thanks to his auditors for his 
enthusiastic reception. 

Casimiro Zertucha, violinist, and Al- 
berto Falcon and Vicente Lanz, pian- 
ists, gave a recent concert at the Sala 
Falcon before a large audience. The 
program was made up of works by César 
Franck, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Chopin, 
White and Tchaikovsky. 





Nadia Boulanger to Give Lectures on 
First American Tour in Fall 


Nadia Boulanger, French pianist, 
organist and composer, will deliver a 
series of lectures in English on modern 
and ultra-modern music in her first 
American tour next season under the 
auspices of the Symphony Society of 
New York, according to an announce- 
ment by George Engles. The lectures 
will be illustrated instrumentally. Miss 
Boulanger won honors at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, where both her father and 
grandfather had been professors and 
from which she was graduated at the 
age of sixteen. At present she is a 
teacher in the American Conservatory, 
Fontainebleau, and in the Paris Normal 
Music School. One of her best known 
compositions is “La Villa Morte,” com- 
posed in collaboration with the late 
Raoul Pugno on the theme of a tragedy 
in four acts by d’Annunzio. 
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Garden Felicitates Chicago Musical 
College on Engagement of Van Grove 
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Facsimile of Letter from Mary Garden to Carl D. Kinsey, Manager and Treasurer of the 
Chicago Musical College, Congratulating the Institution on the Appointment of Isaac 


Van Grove to Its Vocal Faculty 


Chicago, July 21. 
HE appointment of Isaac Van Grove 
to the voice department of the Chi- 
cago Musical College brought forth 
enthusiastic comment from Mary Gar- 


den, who is spending the summer at her 
home in Monte Carlo. 

Mr. Van Grove was engaged as assis- 
tant conductor of the Chicago Opera 
during Miss Garden’s régime. He won 
much success in this capacity and as 
leader of performances in the Audi- 
torium and on tour. His engagement by 
the Chicago Musical College brought a 
cordial tribute from Giorgio Polacco, 
who was in America at the time. 


Miss Garden, for whom Mr. Van Grove 
has long played accompaniments on her 
concert tours, wrote the following letter 
to Carl D. Kinsey, manager and treas- 
urer of the Chicago Musical College. In 
the prima don»a’s individual manner, it 
commences without the customary salu- 
tation. The letter reads: 

“July 4, 1924. 

“Nothing in a long time has given me 
more pleasure than to know of the en- 
gagement at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege of my charming Van Grove— 

“An open, supple mind; a great mu- 
siclan—unique coach—happy are the 
students who will be under his tuition— 

“MARY GARDEN.” 





American Artists Engaged for Hanover 
Opera 

Werner Strittmatter, baritone, of 

Woodcliff, N. J., has been engaged to 

sing in the coming autumn at the Han- 

over Opera in Germany. He was born 

in Paterson, N. J., and studied in Berlin. 


The same company has recently en- 
gaged Lucille Kellogg, an American 
singer. 


Ezerman Pupil Gives Piano Recital in 
Beechwood School 


JENKINTOWN, PA., July 21.—Joseph 
Levine, a thirteen-year-old pupil of D. 
Hendrik Ezerman, recently gave a piano 
recital in Beechwood School in which he 
execution. He 
played the Sonata in E Flat by Bee- 
thoven, the Nocturne in C Sharp Minor 
and “Fantaisie Impromptu” by Chopin 
and “Variations Serieuses” by Men- 


delssohn. 


E. Robert Schmitz Sits as Judge in Paris 
Conservatoire 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, was hon- 
ored in France by being appointed one 
of the judges on the comité superieur 


for the prize competition held in the 
Paris Conservatoire on July 3. Immedi- 
ately after, Mr. Schmitz sailed for 
America, arriving on July 14, and hur- 
ried to Madison, Wis., for the opening 
of his master class there. 


Lee Pattison Continues Lecture Recital 
Series 


CHICAGO, July 19.—Lee Pattison, who 
has been conducting master piano classes 
in Chicago this summer at the Gunn 
School of Music, gave his fourth lecture 
recital this week, devoting his program 
to music by Chopin.- The B Minor 
Sonata, ten preludes, a mazurka, two 
nocturnes and the C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo were played and discussed. 





CASTS ENGAGED FOR 
ST. LOUIS “CARMEN” 


Singers Will Alternate in 
Leading Roles During 
Entire Week 


By Herbert W. Cost 

St. Louis, July 21.—One of the most 
important productions ever given in the 
Municipal Theater will be that of “Car- 
men,” scheduled for the week beginning 
Aug. 24. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted by Guy Golterman, and leading 
artists and conductors have been en- 
gaged for the performances. Casts will 
include the following singers, according 
to present schedule, duplicate artists 
being engaged for leading réles: Frances 
Peralta and Maria Luisa’ Escobar, Car- 
men; Elda Vettori, Micaela; Manuel 
Salazar and Ulysses Lappas, Don José; 
Mario Valle and Max  Pantelieff, 
Escamillo, and Lodovico Oliviero and 
Francesco Curci, alternating in the parts 
as Remendado and Morales. Other art- 


ists to be heard are Elizabeth Kerr, 
Gladys Swarthout, Natale Cervi and 
James Wolf. 

The orchestra of eighty will be led 
alternately by Roberto Moranzoni and 
Ernest Knoch, with Isaac Van Grove as 
assistant. Armando Agnini of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will be in charge of th: 
productions, with Oscar Sanne as stag‘ 
manager. Giuseppe Bonfiglio, premier 
danseur of the Metropolitan, will have 
charge of the ballet, which will include 
fifty dancers from leading ballet schools 
in the city. 

The performances will be given 
popular prices. 





Yvonne D’Arle Studies French Operas 


After a successful operatic tour in 
South America, Yvonne D’Arle has 
sailed for Europe, where she will spend 
the remainder of the summer. She ap- 
peared as Mimi, Butterfly, Nedd 
Manon and in other lyric réles in Bogot: 
and Colombia. Before returning to th: 
Metropolitan Opera next fall she wi 
study “Louise” and other French opera: 
in Paris. 


Sidney Homer, Jr., Weds 
of Sidn¢ 
Loulst 


Sidney Homer, Jr., son 
Homer, composer, and Mme. 
Homer, contralto, was married at t! 
summer home of his parents at Lak‘ 
George, N. Y., on July 5, to Marion |! 
Symmes of Winchester, Mass. The R« 
Pierson Penrose Harris performed t! 
ceremony. Sisters of the groom we! 
bridesmaids, and the flower girl wa 
Louise Homer Stires, the small daught« 
of Mme. Louise Homer Stires, sopran 
Sidney Homer, Jr., was graduated fro 
Harvard, class of ’23. The couple wi 
spend their honeymoon in the Whit 
Mountains. 


— \- 
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What Is the Solution?— Better Regulation of Details 
W ould Aid Concert Situation, Say California Managers 


LL LLL LLL LLM LMM 








7a ORE systematic regulation of many details pertaining to the 
business of giving concerts would help in arriving at a solution 
of prevailing difficulties, according to opinions gathered from 
managers in California. 
regard to specific phases of the question; but a general read- 
justment is seen to be needed. 


As usual, these opinions vary in 


Points raised by MUSICAL 


AMERICA in the issue of March 15 continue to be eagerly discussed in all 
States; and while the problem takes on different aspects from local condi- 
tions, fundamental difficulties are found to be nation-wide. 


In reply to the question “How would 
you solve the problem?” Jessica Col- 
bert, Inc., manager in San Francisco, 
says: 

“There should be some way of adver- 
tising the new artist more extensively 
throughout the country without such a 
tremendous expense. Even in the State 
of California, which has an unusually 
high rate of intelligent music-lovers, 
very few of the first-class artists are 
known. The talking machines are help- 
ful but, although thousands of machines 
are sold every year, few of the owners 
buy records of new artists. The old 
favorites and the newest jazz records 
fill their cabinets. 

“Of course, it is true that some of our 
best artists do not make records. There 
should be some way of advertising a 
new artist who has made good, just as 
automobiles, cigarettes, beauty creams, 
chocolates or other saleable articles are 
put on the market in order to create 
a demand. The public must be in- 
terested to the extent of wanting to hear 
a new singer or instrumentalist before 
they will be willing generally to pay for 
the opportunity. Radio might help ma- 
terially in this matter. 

“The public, too, should be educated 
to appreciate local artists and be will- 
ing to pay to hear them if they have 
worth-while programs to offer. We are 
ready enough to claim these artists as 
ours after they have gone away from 
home and have won distinction else- 
where. Why not help them start by 
encouraging them with patronage? 

“There should be some way to regulate 
fees when artists are sold to clubs. I 
think presidents and chairmen of pro- 
gram committees should know the ap- 
proximate cost of an artist to a local 
manager, also just what the artist is 
paid for his services to the club. It is 
a mistake to pool artists as some man- 
agers do, selling them in courses so 
that the club or organization, or even 
the artist himself, does not know the 
selling value. Every artist should have 
a known selling value, just as other com- 
modities have. You know when you are 
paying for one kind of a car that you 
are not being sold another make. There 
is always a reason for prices, and clubs 
should know why they pay more for one 
artist than for another. 

“There should be more cooperation 
among local managers in a community. 
Merchants along other lines cooperate, 
why not concert managers? 


Public Called Indifferent 


“I think the greatest difficulty with 
the concert business lies in the indiffer- 
ence of the public toward good music. 

“There has not been an abnormal 





number of cancellations. Since the risk 
incurred in booking artists is of such 
moment, only the individual who is will- 
ing to take a chance and who has artistic 
ideals usually cares to enter the concert 
field as a manager. The purely com- 
mercial manager, who is rapidly gaining 
precedence, has nearly always. been 
someone employed originally in a clerical 
position where his business ability has 
been of value in the promotion of con- 
certs. 

“The Western field is not over-booked 
with artists. The greatest difficulty is 
getting the public interested in hearing 
new people. Bad judgment in selecting 
artists can nearly always be traced to 
the agent who over-advertises and mis- 
represents his attractions. Most man- 
agers understand the local field they 
work in. The psychology of the audi- 
ence is largely a matter of chance. It 
may be affected by a draughty hall, poor 
attendance, uncomfortable seats, indis- 
position of the artist or other unavoid- 
able circumstances. If the artist is 
known favorably these outside influences 
have little effect. Again, it is the new 
artist who often has to suffer an un- 
favorable criticism on account of con- 
ditions over which he had no control. 


Managers Are Reliable 


“It does not seem to me that there 
is much cut-throat competition among 
managers in the West. The greatest 
competition lies in the selling control of 
‘head-liners’ to carry a course. In other 
words, a big name will sell the smaller 


artists for any manager providing the 
engagement of the well-known artist is 
contingent on the booking of lesser at- 
tractions as well. Fly-by-night man- 
agers do not last long in any community. 
_ “There certainly is a lack of public 
interest in music generally all through 
the West. The masses only care for 
jazz, such as they get in most of the 
movie theaters, in cafés and from record- 
ing machines, radio and elsewhere. This 
taste, however, is being corrected by our 
symphony orchestras, opera associations, 
civic concerts, musical festivals and 
artists’ individual concerts. 

“Booking managers frequently get 
as much as they can for the artists they 
represent and are only interested in 
knowing that their contract with a local 
manager is a good one and that it will 
be met financially. I do not know about 
over-selling on the part of the booking 
agent. I only know that naturally he 
wants to get just as much business as 
he can during the season. 


Season Is Crowded 


“There are not more concerts than the 
Western country can absorb. The great- 
est trouble is crowding them all into 
such a short season. Concerts could be 
given the year around in San Francisco 
and many other places on the Western 
coast. Over-booking does not retard the 
development of new territory. Every 
little town should have a music course, 
and would have it if people could get 
away from the idea of wanting the few 
box-office attractions that are available 
and be content with some of the fine local 
and Eastern artists who are not so well 
known. 

“There is plenty of new territory to 
be developed here in the West if the 
right people could be found to develop it. 

“Most artists’ fees are too high. While 
I realize that artists are under heavy 
expenses, such as advertising, traveling, 
managers’ commissions, etc., they should 
realize that they have to come West 
two or three times before a local man- 





LONG BEACH, CAL., FORMS BACH CHORUS 





Madrigal Club Sings “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast” in 
Costume—Other Concerts 


LONG BEACH, CAL., July 19.—-An or- 
ganization for the performance of ora- 
torios has been formed with the name 
of the Bach Choir. The conductor is to be 
Franz Salbach, formerly of Milwaukee, 
where he conducted the A Capella Choir 
and other choral societies. Officers are: 
Ada Potter Wiseman, president; Bed- 
ford Finney, vice-president; Glen Raikes, 
secretary, and Lynn Parmley, treasurer. 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” will be the first 
work performed. 

“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” by 
Coleridge-Taylor, was given in costume 
recently by the Madrigal Club under 
Rolla Alford. C. M. Willis led the or- 
chestra, and Mrs. Alford played the 
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piano. The tenor solo “Onaway! Awake, 
Beloved” was beautifully sung by Mr. 
Alford, who is studying with Yeatman 
Griffith. “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka” by Lieurance, and Cadman’s 
“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” 
were interpreted as solos by Ruth 
Foster, contralto, who sang effectively. 
Olive Haskins accompanied. 

The Fitzgerald Music Company pre- 
sented a group of Los Angeles and Long 
Beach artists in the Hotel Sovereign re- 
cently. Eva Anderson, violinist; Nelle 
Gothold, soprano; Frank Geiger, basso; 
Mrs. R. E. Oliver, soprano, and Dorothy 
Hodshire, dancer, took part in the pro- 
gram accompanied by the Knabe-Ampico. 

Minerva C. Hall, director of music in 
the public schools, is in Evanston, II1., 
teaching public school music in the 
Northwestern University Summer 
School. 

Mrs. Abbie Whitesides, pianist of New 
York, is a guest in Long Beach. 

Alexander Cherniavsky, accompanist 
of the Cherniavsky Trio, is teaching in 
Long Beach, and appeared as soloist in 
the Municipal Auditorium on June 30. 
Others on the program were Margaret 
McDonald, soprano, and Roy Summer, 
baritone. Robert M. Boulden accom- 
panied. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 


ager can hope to make anything on 
their engagements. While their New 
York appearances help the local manager 
in advertising them, these notices really 
mean very little to the public at large 
until the artists have been heard. These 
Eastern appearances are frequently 
given at a heavy expense to the artist 
and yet he expects to come to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles under a guaran- 
tee from the local manager. If he is 
not presented.in these two cities, where 
the criticisms mean much to him, he is 
naturally disappointed. Until he has a 
drawing power at the box-office, an 
artist should be willing to share in any 
loss resulting from these concerts. 

“‘We have not too many local managers 
of the right kind. This business does 
not carry such a glamor as some people 
might think. Publicity, meeting the 
artist and seeing his name in print does 
not constitute such an attraction that 
business men rush into it. Few have 
the nerve to try. Among those who do 
only a very small percentage last after 
a season or two. 

“Local managers’ methods, on the 
whole, are not  unbusinesslike except 
that artists’ prices are not known to 
the general public. Thus there is a 
chance for large profits to an unscrupu- 
lous manager who can sell an artist to 
a club for a big fee while only paying 
a minimum amount himself. This 
should be regulated. 

“Cancellations must affect the artists 
very much indeed. However, artists 
should accept these cancellations, when 
they are unavoidable, in good spirit, just 
as they would have to accept losses iv 
any other line of business. Nearly 
always a local manager will make up 
these cancellations to an artist another 
season, if he is a good fellow about it. 

“T hardly think an educational move- 
ment to introduce business methods 
among local managers would be of 
much assistance. A plan for cooperation 
among them would be of much more 
value. 

“Clubs usually have a fund to back 
their contracts, but as a rule they are 
not any more dependable financially 
than the right kind of local managers. 
Here in the West most of the clubs do 
their business through local managers 
and the local manager is_ therefore 
responsible. Club funds fluctuate from 
season to season and are always de- 
pendent upon individual subscriptions. 

“Concert courses are preferable to in- 
dividual concerts except for the few real 
box-office attractions. The money ob- 
tained by subscriptions gives the local 
manager a fund for promotion, and 
assures an audience despite conflicting 
conditions. 


Civic Courses Useful 


“Civie courses usually bring good 
music to a large number of people who 
could not otherwise afford to attend con- 
certs, and are therefore well worth 
while to any community. 

“The radio has not had an appreciable 
effect on concert-going, since many 
artists do not play or sing for radio. 

“Here in California, especially in San 
Francisco, it is hard to work up sub- 
scription series except through clubs, 
and there seems to be a growing feeling 
against subscribing in advance for a 
concert course. This is because people 
move about so much and do not want to 
tie themselves down to attend concerts 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 


your letier brief,and sign your fuli name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Tongue Depression Again 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the “Open Forum” of July 12, 
William A. Zerffi makes a very honest 
and just criticism of a letter signed “A 
Teacher” in which the latter claims to 
have overcome many vocal ills in his 
pupils by asserting that if the tongue 
be depressed, this would help to bring 
out the carrying power of the voice. 


I want. to second Mr. Zerffi in his 
denunciation of this tongue depression 
theory that leads so many pupils to ruin 
and utter discouragement. I realize 
there are many well-known teachers 
teaching this theory, but I am mighty 
happy I am not under their instruction. 

For ten years I was an earnest vocal 
student looking for the truth in vocal 
theory and I studied with a reputable 
teacher who had been a well-known pupil 
of the great Randegger who must also 
have had this theory. I was told to 
depress the center of the tongue if it 
dared to “hump up,” and if it refused to 
stay down to help it do so by using a 
teaspoon. And then I was told not to 
sing in my throat. 

Trying to do the two things at once 
was an acrobatic stunt that I never 
could acquire and I was about to give 
up trying to sing, feeling that God had 
not endowed me with the proper brains 
to manage my vocal mechanism, when I 
met with a teacher who overthrew this 
theory by telling me not to worry about 
the “hump” in my tongue if I would only 
keep the tip at the roots of the lower 
front teeth and let the middle go where 
it wanted. 

In two weeks’ time after realizing the 
truth of this. my voice became free, and 
then only did I know what an open 
throat and freedom of vocal mechanism 
meant. Since then, in my own teaching 
experience, I have had many pupils 
come who also have been taught “tongue 
depression” by other teachers and never 
could sing freely or easily until this 
theory was tabooed. 

HULDA SCHUSTER SCHNURMAN. 

Erie, Pa., July 14, 1924. 

5 7 Me . 


An Appreciation 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Every good wish for the continued 
superiority of MUSICAL AMERICA, whose 
policy of impartiality and liberality to 
all “with malice toward none” has made 
it the Musicians’ and Laymans’ Encyclo- 
pedia, as well as the leading disnenser 
of the best and most reliable MUSICAL 
NEWS. 

ASHLEY Ropps. 

New York, N. Y., July 16, 1924. 


i 


The GUIDE improves right along and 
has become a very valuable publication 
tc us here. It contains just about every- 
thing we want to know from time to 
time regarding musical matters’ in 
America, and if vou could see the eager- 
ness with which I look it over, and know 
the many times it has given us just the 


information we needed, you would real- 
ize how very grateful I am. 
HELEN HARRISON MILLs, 
Editor “Official Bulletin” of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 
Peoria, Ill., July 11, 1924. 
‘SM 
I have found MusIcAL AMERICA’S 
GUIDE invaluable as a source of informa- 
tion about different communities. Sev- 
eral people I have shown it to have 
expressed that they too were pleased 
with it. 
FREDERICK A. COOKE. 
Kansas City, Kan., July 8, 1924. 


I congratulate you on your very suc- 
cessful edition of MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
GUIDE of 1924. I have found it a valu- 
able asset to my musical library. 

FLORENCE RUTH MILLER, 
Musical Editor, Reading Eagle. 
Reading, Pa., July 14, 1924. 


StS, 


The 1924 edition of MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
very valuable GUIDE is a reference book 
which should be in the possession of 
everyone interested in any line of 
musical activity. Its value to us in- 
creases with each yearly edition. 

Guy A. OURAND, 

Vice-president, T. Arthur Smith, Inc. 

Washington, D. C., July 7, 1924. 





Dunning Students at Work in San Diego 
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Pupils of Cora Matthews Garrett Demonstrate Dunning System of Improved Piano Study 
in San Diego Program 


AN DIEGO, CAL., July 19.—-Cora 

Matthews Garrett, normal teacher of 
the Dunning System of Improved Piano 
Study, presented her pupils in a 
demonstration recital at the Wednesday 
Club House recently. As the recital 
progressed it was evident that children, 
many of whom were only five or six 
years of age, had had practical training 
in the theoretical side of music study, 
brought to them comprehensively by the 
Dunning System. 

Frances Moore, aged six, and Jeannette 
Edwards, eight, accompanied at the 
piano, while other children made rhyth- 
mic pictures on the blackboard, showing 
practical and thorough training. Six 
small children played Handel’s “Har- 
monious Blacksmith” revealing a high 
quality of musicianship. The transposi- 
tion work was done by eight pupils at 
two pianos. They transposed two little 
ensemble pieces into any major or minor 
key asked for by those in the audience. 
How the first drum and the first harp 
came into existence was told intelligently 
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by a wee tot. The music of the classic 
and modern periods was also taken up 
by a young pupil. 

Bud Van Rope and Mary Lindley sur- 
prised the audience by naming and writ- 
ing down without hesitation, any major 
key signature requested. and Dorothy 
Kennedy wrote any major or minor 
scales called for. The chord work showed 
that the children could tell the chords, 
cadences and intervals by sound, play 
them in any key and also write them. 
In ear training and dictation work, a 
child wrote a melody from dictation and 
another wrote an original melody upon 
a given rhythm. The piano solos were 
especially good and were played in an 
artistic manner. The piano numbers 
were interspersed with songs, showing 
the method of presenting the various 
aspects of the work. W. F. REYER. 





La Forge-Bertimen Pupils Heard in 


Summer Recital 
Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bert- 
men recently presented two pupils in a 


joint recital in their studios. It was the 
sixth program of the summer series. 
Grace Divine, contralto, displayed a 


voice of good quality and wide range. 
Among her songs she included a Brahms 
group and the aria “Plainte d’Ariane.” 
by Coquard. Norma Williams, a piano 
pupil of Mr. Bertimen, gave two groups 
of piano compositions by Sgambati, 
Percy Grainger, Moszkowski and Cyril 
Scott. He possesses a fine technical 
equipment and played with feeling. 
William Vogel accompanied Miss Divine. 





Secrate Barozzi Engaged for Haarlem 
Philharmonic Concert 


Socrate Barozzi, Rumanian violinist, 
will play at the opening concert of the 
New York Haarlem Philharmonic So- 
ciety in the Waldorf-Astoria on Nov. 20. 
This appearance will follow recitals in 
New York, Boston and Chicago. 





Ethyl Hayden, soprano, has been en- 
raged to sing with the Flonzaley Quartet 
on Oct. 31 under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club of Brockton, Mass. 
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POPULATION OF QUEBEC 
LIKES CLASSICAL MUSI: 


Helene Le Boeuf Finds Jazz Unpopular 
in Villages and Hamlets on 
Canadian Tour 


Boston, July 15.—Helene Le Boeu 
vocalist and composer, has return: 
from a motor trip into Canada. S|} 


sang at private musicales in remot 
towns in the Province of Quebec an 
found the people deeply appreciative 
old and modern French songs. In the: 
villages and hamlets, fifty or more mil 
from cities and towns, the people a: 
intuitively musical, she says, preferrin 
the classics, with only a minimum 
jazz. 

“Many of the villagers have fine sing 
ing voices and in nearly every hom 
there is at least one brilliant pianist, 
states Mme. Le Boeuf. 

After hearing a young girl play 
praiseworthy march, Mme. Le_ Boeu 
asked the title... The young artist handed 
her the copy with the request to “kee; 
it,” and Mme. Le Boeuf learned it was 
the player’s own composition. 

At her own musicales, given private], 
Mme.. Le Boeuf sang compositions by) 
Chausson, Weckerlin, de Fontenailles, 
Godard, Georges Hiie, Hahn, d’Erlanger, 
Debussy and Lemaire. Mme. Le Boeuf’s 
composition, “Dors Mignon,” was enthu- 
siastically received. W. J. PARKER. 





Herman Neuman Fulfills Many Bookings 


Recent engagements of Herman Neu- 
man, accompanist, included the concert 
and reception given in the National 


Democratic Club for delegates to the 
Democratic Convention on June 29. On 
this occasion he played for Nanette 
Guilford and Rafaelo Diaz, both mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera. At the 
dedication of the new bandstand at 
Forest Park, L. I., he accompanied 
Evelyn MacNevin,, contralto. On July 4, 
Mr. Neuman played for Emily Hallock, 
soprano, at Independence Day exercises 
in Central Park, New York. Mr. Neu- 
man was engaged as official accompanist 
and announcer at the new Municipa: 
Radio Broadcasting Station of the City 
of New York. ermission has _ been 
granted him to accept a number of New 
York recital engagements during the 
coming season. 





Frances Hall Will Play New American 
Piano Concerto 


Frances Hall, pianist, will be heard in 
New York four times next season. She 
will give a recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Nov. 24, following this engagement with 
a different program late in February. 
Miss Hall will also appear twice with 
the American Orchestral Society on Jan. 
24 and 25, when she will give an Amer- 
ican concerto its first New York hearing. 
Miss Hall is under the management of 
Evelyn Hopper and will tour extensively. 
Her season will open in October with a 
recital in Erie, Pa. 





Nicola Zerola Will Sing in “Otello” 


Nicola Zerola, formerly with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, will sing the title rol: 
in Verdi’s “Otello” with the State Opera 
Company in the National Theater on 
July 30. Emily Day will impersonate 
Desdemona, Alfredo Zagaroli will be 
Iago and Paolo Del Pino the Cassio. 
Gabriele Simeoni will conduct, and 
large chorus and orchestra will tak: 
part. 





Pianist Orchestrates Symphonic Sketch 


Katherine Ruth Heyman, pianist, 
spending the summer in New York e! 
gaged in the orchestration of her syn 
phonic sketch, “The Headsman’s Danc« 
which may be heard next season. He 
fall program will open in October wit! 
a tour through New England, and wil! 
include appearances at Wellesley a! 
other colleges. 





Ernesto Berumen to Be Heard in Aeolian 
Hall Concert 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, will be t 
soloist at the second summer recital 
Aeolian Hall on July 31, under the dire 
tion of the La Forge-Berimen Studi 
He will also play several compositio! 
with the Duo-Art piano. 





Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, has be« 
engaged for matinée and evening r 
citals on Thanksgiving Day in Roanok 
Va. Among her bookings next fall wi 
be an appearance at the Buffalo N: 
tional American Festival on Oct. 10. 
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Schonberg and Korngold Lead Modernists 


Ve July 10.—The musical life of 
Austria is dominated at present by 
two persons diametrically opposed in 
character and age. The mastership of 
Richard Strauss is, of course, beyond dis- 
cussion in this connection. Arnold Schén- 
berg is the musical ascetic and Erich 
Korngold the successful infant prodigy. 
Each of them heads a distinctive school 
of composers who, if not younger in 
years, are less sophisticated musically. 

Arnold Schénberg is solitary, search- 
ing, hard struggling and yet the courted 
composer whom so many would like to 
follow and whom so few are really 
following. He walks on strange paths 
finding his way through the labyrinth 
of a new land of music. He is the in- 
ventor of unheard harmonies and of con- 
structions of counterpoint which have 
never, until now, been written. He is 
above all the master builder of a musical 
architecture which is quite personal and 
peculiar to him. The composer of works 
which, although they embody the quin- 
tessence of musical feeling, are under- 
stood only by a limited group and may 
not be understood generally for genera- 
tions, if at all, he maintains a demon- 
like enthusiasm which is genuine. His 
work is undoubtedly original. Whether 
or not his life and art have enriched 
music by discovering new paths which 
may serve as stepping stones to the 
ultimate goal, the future alone can de- 
cide. Then we shall know whether his 
work is the force which will illuminate 
with the light of new suns, a music 
which is still lying in the shadow of 
classicism and romanticism. 


Schénberg’s Satellites 


Around Schénberg’s fixed star revolves 
a group of satellites. Charles Horwitz 
divides his love for Schonberg with a 
worship of Gustav Mahler, an _ incon- 


graity which can be distinctly recognized 
in his works. Hugh Kauder, also an 
ardent disciple, has written little so far, 
but to that little has been able to give 
a distinctive note. Ralph Reti has com- 
pletely subordinated himself to the 
Schénberg theories, as have Antony von 
Webern and Paul A. Pisk, who com- 
bines a profound knowledge of all schools 
of musie with an inspiration which is 
oiten convincing. 

Erich Wolfgang Korngold is above all 
successful, but his success has been by 
no means cheaply obtained. The young 
composer is surrounded by conductors 
waiting eagerly to snatch the barely 
Nnished works from his hands to play 
them in all the opera houses and concert 
halls of the world. But the horn of 
plenty out of which Korngold pours his 
zifts contains only precious stones. His 
chamber music and operas are the final 
Witnesses to the value of a music which 
is straight, almost conservative, in its 
outlines but extremely spirited in its 
treatment of the middle voices. Korn- 
gold’s airs are the descendants of a time 
Which rejoiced in music. He knows how 
‘0 set his abstract ideas in the nobly 
curved arches of high vaults of melody 
and, as far as the stage is concerned, 

achieve undoubted dramatic effects. 


Gross Loves Melody 


\fter Korngold comes William Gross, 
10 also makes no secret of his love 
for melodies. He is well-versed in the 
art of the theater, and combines in his 
Chamber music the real possession of the 
mocern vocabulary with musical thoughts 
Which have an appeal to the crowd. 

ng the other composers, who are 

‘d frequently, are Joseph Marx, the 

‘tor of the Academy of Music, who 
(ten praised as the prince of songs 
‘. is also well known for his sym- 
le works; Max Springer, whose chief 
nts lie in the field of ecclesiastical 
ic, and Frances Schmidt, who per- 
surpasses all others in dealing with 
most difficult counterpoints. Max 
rleithner writes more popular music, 
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Charles Prohaska, whose Spring Ode of 
Klopstock was crowned years ago, was 
trained in strict theory, and Julius 
Bittner, whose early promise and 
energy, revealed in “Das rote Gret” and 
“Der Musikant,” has not been fulfilled 
today in works like “Das Rosengartlein” 
and others, disappoints his followers. 
The younger composers who are still 
striving for recognition and apprecia- 
tion include some distinctive talents. 
Charles Weigl is very clever in develop- 
ing interesting details ingeniously. Egon 
Kornauth has in his work some of the 
musical logic of Brahms. Hans Gal 
does not depend on the various tendencies 
of the hour and writes successfully for 
the stage. Francis Moser presents a 
strange case, for he adores variously 
as patron saints Bruckner, Debussy, 
Reger and Stravinsky. Hans Ewald 
Heller is not always faithful to the 
serious muse. Ernest Kanitz and Egon 
Lustgarten dress philosophical specula- 
tions in musical garments, and Francis 
Salmgofer, one of the youngest and the 
most unsettled, has as yet found no 
theories which he does not want to 
change. 
And then there are Egon Wellesz and 
Josef Matthias Hauer. Both go in for 




















Erich Wolfgang Korngold 


atonalism. Hauer constructs for his 
ideas, which he intends to be reforma- 
tory, elaborate theories which he revokes 
the minute he is going to turn them into 
practice. Wellesz gives hard nuts to 
crack to the stages which are willing 
to produce his lyric dramatic operas. He 
continues conscientiously to practise the 
mathematical diatonics of the Greeks. 
He skips the centuries of development 
of Occidental music and tries to draw in 





Chaliapin’s Failure to Sing May Bar 
Foreigners from Opéra 

PaRis, July 12.—Feodor Chaliapin’s re- 
peated failure to appear at performances 
at the Opéra here, where he was sched- 
uled to sing, may result in the applica- 
tion of stringent rules to foreign artists 
and even in barring them entirely from 
appearing here. At the beginning of 
June Chaliapin sang only two perform- 
ances out of four which were advertised. 
It was explained he was ill and would 
appear instead on June 24 in “Boris 


Godounoff.” On that night he also failed 
to appear and the crowds had to be 
turned away at the door and the money 
refunded. Hundreds of letters received 
by the management have demanded the 
barring of foreign artists, and others 
insist that Chaliapin be forced to pay 
damages. It is said that the direction of 
the Opéra is inclined to the latter course. 





BARCELONA, July 11.—The Conserva- 
toire de Paris Orchestra, under the lead- 
ership of Phillippe Gaubert, gave three 
concerts here with enormous success. 
The programs, largely French, included 
works by César Franck, Florent Schmitt, 
Maurice Ravel, Paul Dukas and Vincent 
D’Indy. 

















Arnold Schonberg 


the traditional system of notes fantastic 
images of the future, which are no longer 
related to his tame, perhaps too tame, 
beginning. Dr. ROBERT KONTA. 





Italian Composers Prepare New 
Works 


MILAN, July 12.—All of the prominent 
Italian composers are working on new 
operas, according to the latest reports 
here. Riccardo Zamdonai is writing a 
legendary opera in four acts and five 
scenes. Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari has just 
finished a work set along the shore of the 
Mediterranean called “La Vesta di Cielo.” 
Umberto Giordano is finishing his setting 
of Sem Benelli’s “La Cena delle beffe”’ 
(The Jest). Franco Alfano, director of 
the Academy of Music at Turin, has two 
works prepared, “Aucassin et Nicolette” 
and “La Legende Dorée.” Batilla Pra- 
tilla appears to be forsaking his mod- 
ernist tendencies since his latest compo- 
sitions are an operetta called “La Re- 
publique des Femmes” and an opéra- 
comique, “Le Roi des Cucuberins.” 
Francisco Malipiero is writing the music 
for three Goldoni comedies, Victor de 
Sabata is doing a “Lysistrata,” and Vit- 
torio Gnecchi a “Judith.” 


Salzburg Festival for Modern Music 
Only 


SALZBURG, July 10.—The regular Salz- 
burg Festival, which it was expected 
would be revived this year, will not be 
given, and the first week in August will 
be devoted only to the programs of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music. Two years ago the festival in- 
cluded productions of operas and sym- 
phony concerts under Richard Strauss 
and Franz Schalk and dramatic produc- 
tions by Max Reinhardt, as well as the 
modern music concerts. Last year these 
were omitted and this year they will not 
be given because of a disagreement be- 
tween the Vienna and Salzburg groups 
which manage and underwrite the festi- 
val. 


London Again Acclaims Giannini 


LONDON, July 13.—Dusolina Giannini, 
American soprano, gave her second Lon- 
don concert at Queen’s Hall last night. 
Her program included Gluck’s “Divinités 
du Styx,” “Non so piu,” from “Figaro,” 
and the “Ritorna Vincitor,” from “Aida.” 
Her voice was full and perfectly pitched, 
and she captured her audience imme- 
diately. Her interpretation of the arias, 
her phrasing, and the richness of her 
middle register combined to produce as 
great an enthusiasm as that which 
greeted her at her début. 


Change Management of Copenhagen 
Opera 

COPENHAGEN, July 12.—The new min- 
istry has entirely reorganized the man- 
agement of the Royal Opera from mo- 
tives of economy. Count Brockenhus 
Schack, chief director, Vilhelm Herold, 
his associate, and the whole board, has 
been dismissed. William Norrie, for- 
merly the business manager, has been 
appointed director. The gifted young 
Johann Hye Knudsen is to share the con- 
ductorship with Georg Hoeberg. 


Stiedry Reorganizes 
Vienna Volksoper 


IENNA, July 10.—Fritz Stiedry, who 

was recently appointed director of 
the Volksoper to succeed Felix Wein- 
gartner, has completed his plans for the 
reorganization of the company and an- 
nounced the appointment of his new 
conductors and the proposed répertoire 
for the fall season. As first conductor 
he has named Heinrich Jalowitz and as 
associate conductor, Karl Freiderich. Dr. 
Jalowitz is a pupil of Schénberg’s, and 
for several years has been assistant to 
Alexander Zemlinsky in Prague. Re- 
cently he has attracted the attention of 
German musical circles through his con- 
ducting of the Schénberg “Gurre-lieder” 
in Berlin, a performance which definitely 
established his artistic standing. Mr. 
Freiderich comes from Munich and is a 
pupil of Hausegger’s. He had his oper- 
atic training at Basel, where, for the 


past few years, he has been first con- 
ductor. 

Dr. Stiedry also announced that he ex- 
pected to be able to persuade Felix Wein- 
gartner to return to the Volksoper to 
conduct at least a few performances. 
The new director’s plans for next year 
include the development of the orchestra 
into a first-rate symphony organization. 
He intends to give a subscription series 
of symphony concerts at the opera house. 
The first of these will be in November. 


More Singers Needed 


Dr. Stiedry finds two great difficulties 
in his plans for the reorganization of the 
Volksoper. “The first of these,” he said, 
“is in gathering the personnel of the 
company. We need a tenor, a baritone 
and a soprano of the first order. With 
the competition of the German opera 
houses, which because of the gold stand- 
ard are able to pay big salaries, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to obtain sing- 
ers of the front rank. We will try to 
get them. We will in any case devote 
ourselves to developing a perfect en- 
semble. 

“The second difficulty is that the réper- 
toire of the Volksoper is for the most 
part identical with that of the State 
Opera. The outstanding purpose of our 
new program is, as time goes on, to es- 
tablish a répertoire for the Volksoper 
that shall be entirely different from that 
of the State Opera; a répertoire that 
shall include old operas and the newest 
modern works obtainable.” 

The first novelty of the new season will 
be Millécker’s “Bettlerstudent” in the 
middle of September. In October will 
come Schreker’s first opera, “Der ferne 
Klang”; in November, Verdi’s “Forza 
del Destino” in a dramatic revision by 
Franz Werfel. and Braunfels’ “Die 
Vogel.” For Christmas Dr. Stiedry will 
have an entirely new production of “Die 
Meistersinger,” and also Pfitzner’s “Das 
Christelflein.” 


Novelties Promised 


For the second half of the season the 
novelties will be Hans Gals’ “Die heilige 
Ente,” Leos Janacek’s “Abenteuer des 
Herrn Broncek” and Prohaska’s “Made- 
leine Guimard,” with a book by Lily 
Braun. As curtain raisers, and in sep- 
arate bills, Dr. Stiedry will present one- 
act works by Stravinsky, Ravel, Busoni, 
Bartok, Gross, Hindemith and Krenek. 
Dr. Stiedry has also ordered a new work 
from Krenek. Besides these there will 
be new productions of Handel’s “Julius 
Caesar.” Mozart’s “Idomeneo,” Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pique Dame” and Verdi’s “Simone 
Boccanegra.”’ 

With his ambitious plans for the 
Volksoper, Dr. Stiedry intends to change 
its status from that of a second opera 
house competing with the State Opera 
to that of a complementary opera, spe- 
cializing in unusual works which are not 
in the first opera’s répertoire. This pol- 
icy, combined with the expansion of the 
orchestra and the development of the 
ensemble will, he believes, make the 
Volksoper a financial as well as an ar- 
tistic success. And since hearing his 
plans and his conducting of “Tristan 
und Isolde,” Vienna agrees with him. 
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Shaw’s Musical Criticisms Worth 
Five Pounds a Week Forty Years Ago 


i) NAUVEUDELIDON OAAEAA OAL POA PAL AAA PAA AEA NAAT ee lil 


IVERPOOL, July 9.—It seems rather 
difficult to separate music from 
meals. 

To illustrate this, a critic tells an ab- 
solutely true story about Mischa Elman. 
Mr. Elman had received a friendly call 
from this critic shortly before dinner 
on the day of one of his concerts. Urged 
to stay when he rose to go, the critic 
remonstrated : 

“But you must get dinner.” 

“Oh! I eat only a very light dinner 
before a concert,” said Mr. Elman. 

“Even so,” agreed the critic, “I hope 
you get a good one.” 

To which Mr. Elman punctually re- 
plied: 

“IT hope you do.” 

Similar views are apparently held by 
Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull, who, speaking at 
the final meeting of the British Music 
Society’s Congress, said that most of 
the men who wrote for the daily papers 
were really successful journalists rather 
than critics. Critics should say how 


they approached a concert, whether they 
were in good health or whether they 


were suffering from a_ badly-cooked 
meal; such things had a very important 
bearing on their criticism. Rather than 
ask the critics their opinion of a con- 
cert Doctor Hull would prefer to consult 
the program boy. 


Dual Ability Called For 


Bernard Shaw expressed the opinion 
that many musicians entertained the 
delusion that musical criticism was writ- 
ten for their sake, either to improve or 
advertise them or to prove the other fel- 
low a great impostor. 

“Some forty years ago I was a music 
critic,” he said, “and the value of mu- 
sical criticism then, so far as I was con- 
cerned, was £5 per week precisely. 
Matters have pocgrenees somewhat, and 
a good musical criticism is an attractive 
work of art. A good music critic must 
possess rare dual ability. He must have 
considerable literary gifts and have 
been brought up as a child in the middle 
of music. In England a great many 
people are allowed to be without knowl- 
edge of, or contact with, music at all. A 
good newspaper recognises the value of 
maintaining a high standard of musical 
criticism.” 

In the essentials of criticism Mr. 


Shaw thought the critic should always 
be as personal as possible. He must 
keep in the reader’s mind the fact that 
he was reading one man’s opinion only, 
which he must accept for what it was 
worth. 

Mr. Shaw made the statement that he 
was offered the chair of dramatic litera- 
ture at Liverpool University, but re- 
plied “I am not a professor; I am a 
practitioner.” 


Preserve Originality 


Edwin Evans, the chairman, claimed 
there seemed to be an idea that the critic 
was an emplyee of the musical profes- 
sion, and that his duty was to them. 

“I would point, out,” he said,. “that the 
critic is the employee of the editor and 
no one else. The best service the critic 
can do is figuratively to hold the ring, 
so that innovations get a fair chance. 
Otherwise there is always danger of 
originality being stamped out, as if it 
were the beginning of a fire or a revolu- 
tion.” 

“Music criticism is in its infancy,” 
stated M. D. Calvocoressi, “for there has 
been no outstanding critic, nor recog- 
nized code or method of criticism.” 

He was sure there was no news- 
paper editor who would not be heartily 
ashamed if every column in his paper 
showed the shortcomings found in the 
music columns. It was highly desirable 
for editors to take the same intelligent 
interest in music that they strove to 
take in other matters. The great short- 
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MORGAN KINGSTON | 


| Sensational Debut - 
in PAGLIACCI 


=| As Canio in Pagliacci—Morgan Kingston BROUGHT DOWN THE HOUSE 
last night—His voice has a peculiarly sympathetic quality, and great variety of 
He phrases musically, and his expression is sincere and unexaggerated. 


IS HE WAS A GENUINE SUCCESS. 
Daily News, June 26, ’24 





Ri remarkable. 


R REMARKABLE SUCCESS of MORGAN KINGSTON. His resources are Ke 
His voice is UNUSUALLY SYMPATHETIC and he ACTS WITH le 


Covent Garden i 








5 THE VOICE to an unusual degree without exaggeration or mannerism. He ie 
Ki MADE A GREAT EFFECT and was recalled many times with great enthusi- i 
‘]/ asm. ; 
IS, x * x 
fs Daily Mail, June 26, ’24 Ke 











"|| Morgan Kingston’s singing was THOROUGHLY ACCOMPLISHED and BEAU- [is 








z TIFUL. Particularly in the upper ranges. His voice had warmth and sweet- i 
Ki ness, and a fine cantabile line. tg 
KX : 

Z| Daily Telegraph, June 29, ’24 4 
Dy ; ° 

|| Morgan Kingston who some ten years ago sang here in concert has developed Ne 
5|| considerably his vocal attainments, which are now excellent. He made his first 
|| | appearance in Covent Garden as Canio in Pagliacci, a night or so ago, and made Ke 


=| a FINE IMPRESSION BY THE QUALITY OF HIS VOICE WHICH IS 
5 FULLER AND ROUNDER AND MORE REFINED THAN EVER. 


* * * 


=| Morning Post, June 26, ’24 





Ki years in winning his operatic experience abroad before approaching an English 
x audience; the years have been well spent and HIS ART MATURED TO SUCH 
K A DEGREE THAT HE TAKES HIS PLACE NATURALLY AMONG THE 
:) TALENTS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. Even in the standard test of Canio 
Ki in Leoncavallo’s I Pagliacci, HE ROSE WELL TO THE SONG in which reputa- 


Ki tions are born, live and die — Vesti la giubba. 





ie 
| Last night Covent Garden welcomed Mr. Morgan Kingston who has spent 10 : 
ig 
is 





LIONEL POWELL & HOCH, European Managers, 6 Cork St., London, W. 1 
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coming was that criticisms were one- 
sided. In any given paper, musical 
criticism was in the hands of one man, 
and consequently the reader never read 
both sides of a question. 


A. Y. Cornell Students 
in Summer School Give 
Scenes from Operas 
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A. Y. Cornell, New York Voice Teacher 
Who Heads Vocal Department at Civic 
Summer Master School in Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


An enrollment of fifty-three students 
representing fourteen States is keeping 
A. Y. Cornell of New York unusually 
busy in his second season as head of 
the vocal department at the Civic 
Summer Master School in Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Pennsylvania heads the 
list with eleven students. New York, 
North Carolina, Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, South Carolina, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Vermont, New Jersey, 
Arkansas, Texas and Alabama rank in 
the order named. 

Advanced students have been present- 
ing scenes from the operas at the weekly 
kriday evening performances in the new 
$750,000 R. J. Reynolds Auditorium 
under the direction of Charles Frier of 
New York. The accompaniment is fur- 
nished by the Municipal Orchestra of 
twenty instruments augmented by Ruth 
Coe, pianist, and Charles Gilbert Spross, 
organist. Nearly all of Gounod’s 
“Faust” has been. presented. Scenes 
from “Aida,” “Traviata” and “Trova- 
tore” furnished the program July 18. 
Bizet’s “Carmen” is scheduled for July 
25 and 26 with only the choruses omitted. 
At the final performance Aug. 1, 
“Pagliacci” will be presented in English 
in its entirety. “Faust,” also sung in 
English, was clearly enunciated. 

In addition to the opera performances, 
oratorios are presented on Sunday eve- 
nings at the West End Methodist Church, 


where Mr. Cornell is choirmaster and 
organist for the summer. “Elijah,” 
“Creation,” “Stabat Mater” and 


“Messiah” have already been presented. 
The Verdi “Manzoni Requiem” is sched- 
uled for July 28. Song recitals are pre- 
sented every Monday evening in Memo- 
rial Hall, Salem College. 

When the school closes on Aug. 2, Mr. 
Cornell will take a vacation motoring 
through the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
western North Carolina. 


Mary Jordan Prepares Programs in Her 
Texas Home 
After a short visit to New York, Mary 


Jordan, contralto, has returned to her 
home in San Antonio, Tex. There she 
will revise the texts of her lecture- 
recitals on the appreciation of music for 
next season, and prepare new _illus- 
trative programs. 


Ulysses Lappas Booked for Philadelphia 
Civic Opera 


Ulysses Lappas, the Greek tenor, who 


appeared successfully in the Brooklyn 
Open Air Festival at Ebbets Field in 
the réle of Canio, has just been engaged 
for two performances with the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera next season. He 
will appear in “Aida” and “Pagliacci.” 


— 
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Dayton Choir Leader Works to Establish 


a Capella Singing in American Churches 


ANVUUIUATUNQUUDONNOUUENNNNUUOUANAAUUUUDEOAUOUOEOOUAAOUOEOSUOUEOSOOLOOLONNOOUONAUOAOOAOOOONUOUOEEAYOOOOOAUHOOOOUOUOOOOOOOOOASU YU ORGEOOUUEAAUUUOETUUUODPEET ASOT eee 


John Finley Williamson 
Trains Conductors to 
Carry Out Ideals 


OHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON is 
ambitious to have all American 
churches adopt a capella singing. This 
is the ideal that has inspired his work 
for twelve years as conductor of the 
Westminster Choir in Dayton, Ohio. In 
an effort to attain this ideal he has 
established the Westminster Choir School 
in Dayton for training leaders. 
“My aim to see a capella music in all 
the churches in the country is based on 
the fact that it more nearly expresses 


the spiritual message,” says Mr. William- 
son. “The human voice is susceptible of 
finer modulations than the piano or the 
organ with their rigid tempered scale. 
Accompaniment. is a handicap in pre- 
senting church? music. _ Only, a capella 
singing can convey the finer idea to the 
audience.” r 

Mr.- Williamson was in New York re- 
cently to secure music for his choir and 
to confer with M. H. Hanson, who man- 
ages the choir’s concert tours. He left 
for Winona Lake, Ind., where he is asso- 
ciated with Homer Rodeheaver of Billy 
Sunday fame in directing the summer 
school for choir leaders.. Fifty choirs 
will take part in the programs arranged 
for music week at Winona Lake from 
Aug. 16 to 23. A combined choir of 
between 400 and 500 voices will sing 
the “Messiah” on Aug. 23. 


Young People Interested 


Mr. Williamson’s present choir of 
fifty-five voices was assembled four 
years ago. It started as an average 
group of young people in the business 
and professional life of Dayton, at- 
tracted to Mr. Williamson by his skill 
in conducting. As the result of four 
years’ training, with from three to five 
rehearsals a week, the choir has become 
an exceptionally accomplished organiza- 
tion. All the singers are studying with 
the hope of becoming choir leaders. 
Many have left the parent organization 
to found a capella choirs of their own. 

Concert tours form an important part 
of Mr. Williamson’s plan to encourage 
widespread adoption of A capella sing- 
ing. In his work he has the support 
of all the civic organizations and news- 
papers in Dayton. The choir’s reputa- 
tion has been increased as the result 
of successful concert tours in the past 
two years under the management of Mr. 
Hanson. Two tours are planned for 
next season. 

Mr. Williamson encourages the de- 
velopment of American music by in- 














John Finley Williamson, Conductor, Day- 
ton Westminster Choir 


cluding two groups of American songs 
on each program. Composers who have 
contributed to his concerts are F. Melius 
Christiansen, Clarence Dickinson, Peter 
Lutkin, Phillip James, Tertius Noble and 
Nathaniel Dett. 

In connection with his choir school, 
Mr. Williamson supervises nine choirs in 
Dayton and three choral societies in 
Urbana, Xenia and Troy, Ohio. Four 
other choral societies are being or- 
ganized. JOHN SWENSEN. 





Andrew J. Baird Engaged as Organist 
at Harriman Estate 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., July 21.—Andrew 
J. Baird has been engaged as organist 
at the home of Mrs. E. H. Harriman at 
Arden. He has been organist of the 
Reformed Church at Poughkeepsie, and 
his services in his new post will include 
a weekly recital and appearances in 
musicales at other times. 


Iowa Falls Church Dedicates Organ 


IowA FALLS, IowA, July 19.—Charles 
Galloway of St. Louis gave an organ 
recital recently to mark the dedication 
of the new organ in the Congregational 
Church. The church has a vested choir 
of more than fifty voices. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 


Give Joint Concert in Jersey City 


JERSEY City, N. J., July 22.—A varied 
program was given in the Masonic Tem- 
ple recently by Oliver Stewart, tenor; 
Christine McCann, violinist; Helen 








Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and atmos- 
phere so necessary to a musical education. Its 
complete organization, and splendid equip- 
ment, offer exceptional facilities for students. 
Dormitories for women students, 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied and 
theoretical. 


Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportu- 
nities of ensemble practice and appearing 
before audiences, and the daily associations 
are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
paniment, 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


, Mullin, 














Blume, pianist, and Marjory Gallagher, 
reader, under the auspices of the Good- 
will Day Nursey. Mr. Stewart and Miss 
Blume are pupils of Frank La Forge, 
and Miss McCann is a pupil of Leopold 
Auer. Mr. Stewart sang an aria from 
Massenet’s “Manon” and the same com- 
poser’s Melodie from “Elégie.” Among 
her solos, Miss McCann included num- 
bers by Nachez, Chaminade-Kreisler and 
Leonard. Miss Blume accompanied. 





JOINS SAN JOSE FACULTY 





Earl Towner to Direct California 
Teachers’ College Music 


SAN JOSE, CAL., July 18.—The State 
Teachers’ College has engaged Earl 
Towner to head its music department 
with the beginning of the new term. 
Mr. Towner is a former San Jose musi- 


cian, who has won success in Fresno, 
where he organized and conducted the 
Fresno Symphony in addition to his 
duties as a teacher. There is much dis- 
cussion about the possibilities of or- 
ganizing a San Jose Symphony with Mr. 
Towner as conductor. 

Juanita Tennyson, soprano, has re- 
turned to her home here after a period 
of nine months spent in New York 
studying with Shone-René, Frank La 
Forge and Walter Golde. Mrs. Tenny- 
son represented the local branch of the 
California Music Teachers’ Association 
at the State convention held in Santa 
Barbara recently, and scored a success 
with her program of songs. 

Miles Dresskel, violinist, has resigned 
from the faculty of the College of Pacific 
Conservatory of Music and has opened 
a private studio in this city. 

M. M. FISHER. 


PHOENIX HEARS RECITAL 








Girl Violinist Shows Talent—Teachers 
Attend Summer Schools 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., July 19.—Ceroma 
Ballsun, a child nine years old who has 
studied three years, gave a remarkable 
recital of violin numbers as a feature 
of the closing exercises of the regular 


season of the Arizona School of Music. 
Little Miss Ballsun, who is a pupil of 
Robert Saunders, showed unusual talent 
in playing selections by Seitz, Wieniaw- 
ski, Paganini-Dancla, Brahms, Kreisler, 
and Goosens. 

Mary Doyle, a teacher in the piano 
department of the Arizona School, is 
spending the summer in New York study- 
ing with Edwin Hughes. Deborah 
Brown, graduate pupil and assistant 
teacher of the Cordelia Whittemore Hul- 
burd Studios, is leaving for a period of 
two years travel and study in Europe. 
Mrs. Charles Korrick, one of the gifted 
singers of Phoenix, is attending the sum- 
mer classes of Albert E. Ruff, at the 
Zoellner Conservatory in Los Angeles. 
Edith James, teacher of aesthetic danc- 
ing, is coaching with Ruth St. Denis. 
Later she will conduct classes in Cali- 
fornia until the opening of the fall sea- 
son in Phoenix. 

ALEIDA V. PRESCOTT. 





Jane Mullin Gives Lecture-Recitals 


CLIFF HAVEN, N. Y., July 21.—Jane 
soprano, gave lecture-recitals 


before the Catholic Summer School of 
America in the Auditorium, on June 30, 
July 1 and 3. Miss Mullin’s first pro- 
gram was made up of excerpts from 
“H. M. S. Pinafore,” the “Pirates of 
Penzance,” “Patience” and the “Mikado.” 
Her second program was composed of 
music by Victor Herbert, and the last 
consisted of a group of MacDowell songs 
and compositions by Romberg. 








Jeannette Vreeland, Amy Ellerman, 
Wesley Howard and Fred Patton were 
soloists when the Community Choral 
Club gave “Elijah,” under Fred C, Stud- 
well, in the High School Auditorium, 
Port Chester, N. Y., recently. 


BLISS TO LEAD CHORUS 
IN SANTA BARBARA, CA\j.. 





English Composer Accepts Post with 
Arts Association—D. F. Tovey 
Will Head Music School 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. July 19. 
Arthur Bliss has accepted the conduct. v- 
ship of the Community Arts Associati » 
Chorus of Santa Barbara. The not: d 
English composer recently took up b's 
duties with the newly-formed organiz.:- 
tion. It is planned to give a choril 
concert here during the latter part of 
August, in which this group will take 
part. It has been under the leadersh'p 
of Lyle R. Ring since its recent forma- 
tion. Mrs. John A. Jameson is chair- 
man of the music branch of the Com- 
munity Arts Association. 


Mr. Bliss is one of the outstanding 
figures among the younger British schov! 
of composers. His “Color” Symphony 
was first performed at the Gloucester, 
England, Festival in 1922, and has been 
since heard in New York. Several of 
his latest works were led by Mr. Bliss 
at a concert of the League of Composers 
in New York last winter. He has been 
on the visit to the United States since 
last summer, and has spent part of the 
time in California. His coming to Santa 
Barbara in a professional capacity will 
be an important step in the musical 
advancement of the community. 

A second important appointment is 
that of Donald Francis Tovey, formerly 
professor of music at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, to head the musical faculty of 
the School of the Arts of the Santa 
Barbara Community Art Association. 
Mr. Tovey, who also took up his duties 
recently, was nominated this year by 
the Prince of Wales for a Fellowship 
in the Royal College of Music, London. 
He is noted both as composer and pian- 
ist, having played his own works under 
Sir Henry Wood in London, and also in 
Vienna and Berlin under Richter and 
other conductors. He was editor of the 
music section of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica, eleventh edition, and is a gradu- 
ate of Oxford with classical honors. 





Spring Lake Beach Hears Songs by 
Minnie Carey Stine 

SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J., July 21.— 

Minnie Carey Stine sang the contralto 

aria “Amour viens aider” from “Samson 

et Dalila” by Saint-Saéns when she ap- 


peared as soloist with the Essex and 
Sussex Orchestra. Her’ subsequent 
numbers were by Hamblen, Nevin and 
Tosti. The orchestra, conducted by E. 
G. Balzer, played music by Cottenet, 
Schuett, Offenbach, Drigo and Kern. 





Dean Quarles Conducts Course at Cornell 
University 

COLUMBIA, Mo., July 19.—James T. 
Quarles, dean of the new School of Fine 
Arts, has gone to Ithaca, N. Y., where 
he will conduct a six weeks’ lecture and 
recital course at Cornell University, 
with which he was formerly connected. 
Dean Quarles will return before the new 
school is opened. Enrollments are satis- 
factory. HERBERT W. Cost. 








New York State Music Supervisor Speaks 
at Saranac Lake 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 21.—Russell 
Carter, supervisor of music of the New 
York State Education Department, re- 
cently gave an address on “The Value of 
School Music to the Community” at : 
concert given at Saranac Lake, N. } 
Mr. Carter will teach the music cours 
in the Oneonta State Normal School t! 
summer. 





Anna Roselle, soprano of the Sa! 
Carlo Opera Company, will sing in per- 
formances of “Aida,” “Faust” and 
“Trovatore” to be given by the San Car! 
forces in Asheville, N. C., in the w 
of Aug. 11. 


— 





Mme. 





GINA VIAFORA 


NOW IN EUROPE 


Will reopen her Vocal Studio at 311 West 85th Street in New York September the 15th 
Address Communications Until Sept. 1, c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 5th Ave., New York City 
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CAREER BUILT UPON 
MEMORY OF A SONG 


Merle Aleock Owes Start to 
Romance in Life of 
Mrs. Schwab 


The conclusion of her first year with 
the Metropolitan Opera found Merle 
Aleock not only re-engaged for next 
season, but appearing as contralto solo- 
ist in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
four times, with the Toronto Mendels- 
sohn Choir and Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Dr. Leopold Stokowski, with the 
San Francisco Symphony under Alfred 
Hertz, and finally with the New York 
Philharmonic under Willem Mengelberg, 
all within the space of few weeks. 

Then, to show that she was not satis- 
fied even with such laurels, Miss Alcock 
went to Ravinia for a summer opera 
engagement. 

In less than six years Miss Alcock has 
risen from comparative obscurity to an 
enviable position as an oratorio singer. 
As a recitalist she is also in demand, 
and is completely booked for next Oc- 
tober. 

How did it start? Where did such a 
romantic career begin? 

Quite appropriately it began with 
romance—the romance of a struggling 
engineer named Charles M. Schwab and 
an unassuming girl whose name was 
Eurania Dinkey. The road which Miss 
Alcock has travelled to achieve this suc- 
cess has been considerably shortened be- 
cause Mrs. Schwab, remembering a cer- 
tain song sung in 1883, reached out a 
helping hand. 


An Emphatic Encore 


This is the story as Miss Alcock tells 
it : 

“Mr. Schwab was an engineer in 1883, 
when he had occasion to call upon Mr. 
Dinkey in Loretto, Pa. In the living 
room a girl was singing. It was a 
simple song—the kind that music teach- 
ers give their pupils. Mr. Schwab 
paused at the door. He loved music 
and he had learned to play the piano. 
He went in and asked Miss Dinkey if 
he might not play for her while she 
sang. She said he might. After that 
he wanted to come again and again, but 
Eurania would only let him come when 
her teacher had given her a new song 
to learn. A few months later they were 
married.” 

The story now jumps to an evening 
in 1916. The scene is in a great stone 
mansion on Riverside Drive, New York, 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Schwab. Miss 
Aleock is introduced, dark-haired and a 
little frightened. She had been told she 
could never succeed as a singer, but Mrs. 
Schwab, hearing her, forgot the stone 
mansion and saw instead a modest living 
room in Loretto. She heard, too, the 
same song again. 

“My dear,” she told Miss Alcock, 
“your voice sounds like mine did when 
I was a girl.” 

It was then that Miss Alcock became 
a protege of Mrs. Schwab. 

Favorable predictions regarding her 
operatic début were justified when Miss 
Aleock appeared as Beppe in “L’Amico 
Fritz” last November. Later in the 
season she was given more difficult réles, 
appearing in “Coq d’Or” three times, as 
Albine in “Thais” twice and in “Le Roi 
de Lahore” three times. 





Reinald Werrenrath’s Son to Enter 
Dartmouth University 


George Hans Werrenrath, son of 
Reinald Werrenrath, is to enter Dart- 
mouth University, Hanover, N. H., as a 
Treshman in the fall of 1929. The ap- 
plication for his entrance was made 
when Mr. Werrenrath was in Hanover 
giving one of his annual recitals. George 

now thirteen years old. 





Stamford Women’s Club Engages 
Artists for Course 


_ The Stamford Woman’s Club at Stam- 

lord, Conn., has engaged for its course 

hext winter Salvatore De Stefano, harp- 

1 Katherine Bacon, pianist; Devora 

\adworney, contralto; Floyd Jones, 
nor; Ruby Davis, violinist, and Ellenor 

Cook, a soprano who specializes in folk- 
isic, 





London String Quartet Plays in Many 
Large Halls 
Playing chamber music in a large hall 


no new thing for the members of the 
ndon String Quartet. In Barcelona, 


Spain, they gave several concerts in a 
hall seating 5000; and on their South 
American tour they frequently played 
in halls seating from 3000 to 4000 per- 
sons. In London, the Quartet, in a 
movement to popularize chamber music, 
organized a series of popular concerts in 
Queen’s Hall, which seats 3000. 


ROSENTHAL’S WIT KEEPS 
HIS FRIENDS GUESSING 








Pianist’s Caustic Comments Often Come 
as Surprise to the Unwary 


Moriz Rosenthal is famed among his 
friends almost as much for his wit as 
for his playing. 

Of a certain conductor he did not 
often speak, but he played as soloist 


with his orchestra. The next day some- 
body said to Mr. Rosenthal: 

“You seemed on friendly terms with 
Mr. So-and-So. I saw you walking off 
the stage together.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Rosenthal, “and 
that was the only time we were to- 
gether.” 

A pianist in whose ante-chamber he 
ae to wait came out and excused him- 
self. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Rosenthal, I kept 
you waiting. I was playing Chopin’s 
‘Minute Waltz’.” 

“T don’t mind at all,” was Rosenthal’s 
reply. “I spent a very pleasant quarter 
of an hour listening to it.” 

Mr. Rosenthal insists that he does not 
belong to “the older generation.” 

“What is youth and what is old age?” 
he asks; “I turn to my favorite philo- 
sopher, namely myself. I have long ago 
the following definition: A man is young 
when a woman can make him happy 
or unhappy. He enters middle age—the 
age of ‘bon vivant’—when a woman can 
make him happy, but not unhappy. He 
is old and gone when a woman can make 
him neither happy nor unhappy. Well, 
I am still young.” 


HEIFETZ HAS FIRST VISE 








Violinist Heads Passengers Under New 
Immigrant Law 


Jascha Heifetz was the first to obtain 
an immigration vise issued in England 
under the new quota law for the fiscal 
year of 1924-1925. 

The vise was issued in London by the 
United States Consul there, according 
to a cable received by the United States 
Lines, so that Mr. Heifetz could catch 
the SS. Leviathan arriving in America 
on July 21. 

Thousands of such vises will be issued 
to aliens wishing to come to America 
during the next few months, but it 
happened that Mr. Heifetz got the first. 





Harold Samuel Will Give Two Bach 
Programs 

Harold Samuel, the English pianist, 
who is coming to America shortly to 
play at the Berkshire Music Festival, 
will give two recitals in New York early 
in October devoted exclusively to the 
Bach. Besides these appearances Mr. 
Samuel will play in Boston. Then he 
will return to England and the Con- 
tinent. 


Goldman Band to Give Children’s 
Concerts 

Edwin Franko Goldman is arranging 
a series of children’s programs for the 
band concerts in Central Park. With a 
nightly attendance of from 25,000 to 
50,000, the number of children is con- 
stantly growing, and in compliment to 
their presence Mr. Goldman frequently 


adds an appropriate encore. Later he 
will play music particularly for them. 





Pittsburgh Composer’s Song Sells Out 
Two Editions in Month 


“Sleepy Hollow Tune,” a song com- 
posed by Richard Kountz, Pittsburgh, 
correspondent of MusicaAL AMERICA, and 
published last month by the Theodore 
Presser Co., has sold out the first two 
editions within a month of publication. 

Jascha Heifetz, Margaret Matzen- 
zauer, Reinald Werrenrath and Cecilia 
Hansen have been engaged to appear in 
the Irem Temple Course at Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. 





Allen McQuhae has been engaged 
by the Music Coterie of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
for two recitals on Thanksgiving Day. 





WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1884 


Forty Years Booking the World’s 
Greatest Artists 


Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wilhelmj, Rafael 
Joseffy, Giuseppe Campanari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marcella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive Fremstad, 
Maud Powell, Emma Eames, Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, 
Henry J. Wood, Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Richard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De Pachmann, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa 
Carrenio, Jacques Thibaud, Mischa Elman, Herbert W ither- 
spoon, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Williams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo 
Casals, Efrem Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, John McCor- 
mack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, 
Claire Dux, Hipolito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian 
Blauvelt, Victor Herbert. 


Artists Now Booking for 1924-1925 


Sopranos: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 

LOUISE HOMER STIRES 

MARIA KURENKO 




















Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 





Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 





Pianists: 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NICOLAI ORLOFF 


Violinists : 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 





CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 


Cellist: 
FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 


ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 


Third Consecutive Season 








THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street New York 
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MAKING BETTER AUDIENCES 


Y linking up the study of music with a knowl- 

edge of literature, history and the sciences, 
the University of Missouri, which announces the 
opening of a new branch to be known as the School 
of Fine Arts, manifests a progressive spirit that 
must increase its already great usefulness an hun- 
dred-fold. 

Recognizing that the cultivation of musical ap- 
preciation throughout America is as necessary as 
the education of professional musicians, heads of 
the university point out that “the best listeners 
and patrons (of art) have been college men” and 
that it is to them that musicians must look “for 
leadership in all artistic enterprises.” It is further 
stated, in this official pronouncement, that students 
in general “should have abundant opportunities to 
cultivate their latent art impulses, whether they 
intend to become professional artists or enthusi- 
astic amateurs.” 

One of the most vital phases of national culture 
is thus made clear. Without intelligent audiences 
to whom he can present his ideas, the professional 
artist’s skill is of little use. Speak he never so 
wisely, he will speak in vain if those he addresses 
lack the ability to meet him on his own ground. 
The School of Fine Arts purposes to sweep away 
barriers that have unfortunately existed in the 
past between the musician, the doctor, the en- 
gineer and the painter, poet or sculptor, and to 
unite them in one great band of scholars whose 
sympathies shall be universal. 

University of Missouri curators realize that 
members in each class need the stimulus obtain- 
able by contact with their students following lines 
that are apparently divergent—that the artist, for 


instance, with a temperament leading him to intro- 
spection, can acquire poise by absorbing some of 
the thoughts animating his scientific brother, and 
that, without this broadening influence, he is pre- 
vented from “interpreting humanity as he should.” 

Another important point in the objective out- 
lined for the School of Fine Arts is contained in 
the expressed hope that other institutions in the 
State will follow the example thus set for them in 
coordinating the work done in different depart- 
ments. Nor does the movement for a betterment 
of conditions stop there. Private teachers are 
asked to help by making their work “part and 
parcel of a general plan of art education,” and it 
is obvious that much good must result from seed 
that is widely sown. 

It is by such means as these that music is given 
its rightful prominence in the warp and woof of 
a country’s life, and is woven into a fabric of en- 
during texture. 


REAL AMERICAN ORCHESTRAS 


ORE and more is the genuineness of our mu- 
sicianship becoming firmly established. The 
musician of foreign birth and education who comes 
to America may still find rich opportunities await- 
ing him, but he will also discover that he is not 
alone in the possession of musical knowledge and 
attainments. 

Once upon a time, for example, permanent or- 
chestras in America were composed largely of men 
brought from “the other side.” It was inevitable, 
in those early days of American musical history, 
that such should be the case. Schools and con- 
servatories of music in which orchestral players 
could be trained were not numerous, and private 
teachers were fewer and farther apart than now. 
With but limited native material at hand, there- 
fore, an orchestra could not be built up without the 
inclusion of a large percentage of European per- 
formers in its ranks. . 

Today the situation is vastly different. Students 
need not go far in any direction to learn how to 
play orchestral instruments; and a statement made 
before the Committee of Education of the House 
of Representatives that 90 per cent of the musi- 
cians in American symphony orchestras are foreign 
born, is vigorously denied by leading orchestral 
managers, who produce statistics to prove that 50 
per cent of such performers are of American birth 
and that 75 per cent have arrived at the dignity 
of American citizenship. It is further shown, to 
illustrate the nationalization of our musical enter- 
prises, that rehearsals are held in English. 

Thus has another little cloud on our horizon been 
dispelled, and, as so often happens, indirectly 
through publicity given t6 an accusation that, un- 
challenged, would have misinformed a large section 
of newspaper readers. Truth, as well as murder, 
will out; and the truth that has been brought to 
light in this case contains cause for justifiable 
pride in our progress. 

PON the ground at Stony Point whereon Gen. 

Anthony Wayne marshalled his forces against 
the British in 1779 will be erected the American 
Institute of Operatic Art, created by the enterprise 
of Max Rabinoff, rising to show that the American 
people can be as successful in the arts of peace as 
in the business of war. Celebration of a historic 
anniversary on July 16 with the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the Institute’s theater served to remind 
Americans both of past sacrifices and of duties that 
remain to be performed in the future. 





— 


ISITORS to America have always declared 

they found abundant talent on all sides, and 
their pronouncements are verified by the report 
that competition was keen among 600 applicants for 
hearing at the Stadium concerts. It cannot be 
said that our young performers lack ambition. The 
guidance of this characteristic into right channels 
is all that is needed. 
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Two Weeks Notice Essential 


UBSCRIBERS who desire MUSICAL 

AMERICA to follow them regularly dur- 
ing their vacations should mail a card to the 
Circulation Department, giving their sum- 
mer address. At least two weeks’ notice 
is necessary. 
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Opera Contralto Sails for Engagements Abroad 


Waving farewell to the American skyline, Julia Claus- 
sen, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera (left), recently 
sailed to fufill concert and opera engagements in 
Europe. She is shown in the photograph with her 
daughter Sonya, who “saw her off” at the pier. Mme. 
Claussen, who was accompanied by her husband, Capt. 
Theodore Claussen, will sing at the Royal Opera in 
Stockholm and will then embark on a concert tour of 
Scandinavia. An interesting event of her trip, when 
Mme. Claussen sings as guest at the Paris Opéra in 
the fall, is a proposed visit to her other daughter, 
Bojan, who is a singer in her own right, and who is 
shortly to appear in some sketches written by herself 
at the Casino de Paris. 


Respighi—The symbolic drama, “The Sunken Bell,” 
by Gerhard Hauptmann, has inspired several composers, 
and the latest to be reported setting the work as an 
opera is Ottorino Respighi, the Italian modernist. The 
book is being arranged by agreement with the Ger- 
man publishers, Bote and Bock. The chief feminine 
role, that of the woodland child, Rautendelein, will 
provide great opportunities for a singing actress. 


Schelling—Ernest Schelling has baffled the press 
department of Concert Management Arthur Judson by 
sending in a clipping from a Chinese publication. This 
cutting, Mr. Schelling says, is a review of the first 
performance in Pekin of his orchestral work, “A Vic- 
tory Ball.” The press department is not so familiar 
with Chinese as it might be, but it thinks that the 
review is an excellent one. 


Carreras—After Maria Carreras appeared in recital 
at St. Louis last winter, the enthusiastic music-lovers 
of that city organized a Maria Carreras Musical Club. 
The Italian pianist will appear again in concert there 
next season and the club plans to turn out in force 
for the event. Mme. Carreras, who first studied with 
Sgambati, to whom she was sent by Liszt, and later 
with Busoni, is devoting a part of her summer to teach- 
ing a few selected pupils in New York. 


Levitzki—Mischa Levitzki has settled for the sum- 
mer at his country home in Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. 
He reports ideal weather and working conditions and 
plans to devote a good deal of his time to composi- 
tion. The popularity attained by his Valse in A and 
his Gavotte has given a spurt to his creative ambitions. 
A Valse de Concert will be brought out shortly and in 
the fall a new cadenza to Beethoven’s Third Piano 
Concerto will be published by the pianist. 


Morgana—Before sailing for Europe with her hus- 
band, Bruno Zirato, the other day, Nina Morgana, 
soprano of the Metropolitan, again had occasion to try 
her hand at the concoction of “Spaghetti Scotti.” This 
dish, as may be inferred, was named in honor of the 
famous Scarpia of the Metropolitan. It is most savory, 
and Miss Morgana is an expert at its preparation. 
Furthermore, it is guaranteed not increase one’s weight! 
The Ziratos will spend a summer vacation in Italy. 


Althouse—A “hurry call” was recently put in for the 
services of Paul Althouse, when a large Cincinnati in- 
surance firm gave a dinner. Only four days’ notice was 
given Haensel and Jones, the tenor’s manager, by this 
impulsive group of music patrons. But in that short 
interval the printing of programs, the hiring of an 
accompanist and the securing of a piano for the con 
cert were arranged and Mr. Althouse was “on the spot” 
at the appointed time. The concert went off without a 
“hitch.” 

Pattison—From Chicago, where he has been holding 
interpretation classes in piano at the Glenn Dillard 
Gunn School, Lee Pattison—after a series of recitals 
illustrating the work—writes to the office of Daniel 
Mayer, his manager, as follows: “I have been having 
an unusually interesting class of pupils here this sum 
mer. Not only the students, but lots of outside peopl 
are interested in music and are glad to have some- 
thing in the nature of concerts to attend in the summer 
time. I have been enjoying playing these programs ter- 
rifically.” 
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ount and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





Wanted: A New Brand of Publicity 














variation. 


|'UBLICITY for artists has become standardized to such an 
extent that, irrespective of the size of the niche the artist has 
created in the musical hall of fame, the world hears about him 
in much the same way. The general and musical press clip- 
pings of three important artists chosen at random show little 
The puffs of the musical blurb boys are so well 


catalogued and indexed that they can be, and are, used to fit every occasion 
by merely filling in the name of the artist. 


The so-called “canned” copy sent out 
by managers’ offices containing the in- 
ional blurb of the celebrities they repre- 
sent finds much companionship in waste 
baskets of “tank town” city editors. The 
mechanics of getting a musical celebrity 
into print are simple. Reflecting origi- 
nality in the process is difficult. Editors 
always want something new. They sel- 
dom get it. 


* *” 


S an example of this fact, it would 

be exceedingly difficult, from a pub- 
licity standpoint at least, to find an 
artist who: 

On a tour of Europe hasn’t sung be- 
fore the King and Queen of Caboola. 

If the artist happens to be a violinist, 
hasn’t a several centuries-old fiddle. 

Hasn’t had a telegram in print an- 
nouncing a triumph and re-engagement 
following a concert. 

Hasn’t had “sold out houses and thou- 
sands turned away.” 

Hasn’t a giant police dog for a pet. 

Hasn’t “a few more available dates.” 

Is not concerned with what the critics 
say. 

an or hasn’t been, the “sensation of 
Europe.” 

Hasn’t an international reputation. 

If a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company is not an honorary 
member of the New York police force. 

Hasn’t been decorated by royalty or 
foreign governments. 

Isn’t a devotee of outdoor sports and 
is never photographed with a tennis 
racquet or a fishing rod. 

Isn’t on vacation, busily preparing 
next season’s programs. 

Is never photographed at a dinner. 

Never issues public testimonials of the 
great work of his maestro and is never 
photographed with same. 

CHARLES BURKE. 


* * * 


“Traviata” Revised 
SCRIBE of Cincinnati, writing with 
rare gusto of the doings at the 
“Zoo,” where the summer opera folk 
are disporting themselves, describes a 
performance of “Traviata” in the fol- 
lowing style: 
“No wonder the ever delightful Vio- 
ae Valery, sometimes known as 
Camille, succumbed to a wracking cough 
at the Zoo last night. Such a nice, 





warm, moist evening was quite in keep- 
ing with the estimable lady’s demise. 
And what a sympathetic audience: Each 
time poor Violetta delivered herself of 
a hollow cough many members of the 
audience responded with whole-hearted 
and well-intentioned response. It was 
really splendid to have so cordial a 
spirit in evidence.” 
* * * 


UT his choicest contribution is an 
outline by which the old Verdi opera 
of our fathers’ day might be revamped— 
an appropriate term, come to think 
about it!—to suit the requirements of 


a modern age. The writer, Samuel T. 
Wilson of the Commercial Tribune says: 

“Today sweet Mlle. Valery would 
surely be a tricky little gold-digger with 
social ambitions. Instead of falling for 
papa’s wheeze about giving up Alfredo 
for the betterment of his future she’d 
probably give the old gentleman a poison 
pill or else she’d shoot him. Then we’d 
have a grand court scene with a chorus 
of alienists declaring that Violetta was 
temporarily demented because of her 
dreadful cough and she’d collapse in 
the arms of the Judge and jury, be 
acquitted, marry Alfredo and become a 
leader of the four hundred.” 

The job of bringing such other ancient 
works as “Lucia” and “Trovatore” up-to 
date should surely be set about without 
delay. Otherwise the opera, we fear, 
will lose the patronage of the Younger 


Generation. 
* 5 * 


Devoutly to Be Wished 


HE heroine of the tragic motion pic- 

ture film was preparing to jump into 
the river, to the tune of some rather 
awful incidental music. 


The audience in a small theater in 
Germany watched. Then, at the crucial 
point with the lady balanced on the 
brink, a tired voice called out to the 
film star: 

“Take the violinist with you!” 


* oo Bo 
Can It Be Done? 


ET singers chant their little lays 
And gaily smite their lyre— 
Give me the man who whistles while 


He’s putting on a tire. 
A. T. M. 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 
musicians, cannot be considered. 

Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


MUSICAL 
Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 
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Scotti’s American Début 


We are indebted to Harold Hansen 
of Clinton, Wis., for a correction with 
regard to the American début of 
Antonio Seotti which we published in 
the issue of June 7, as having taken 
Place in New York on Dec. 23, 1899. 


Mr. Scotti appeared with the Metro- 
politan Company on its preliminary sea- 
‘on in Chicago and made his first Ameri- 
“an appearance as Don Giovanni at the 
Bee itorium on Nov. 23, 1899, with 

lica, De Vere and Sembrich. The 
date given before was Mr. Scotti’s New 


lork début. 
- 7 % 


Concerning Pitch 
Yuestion Box Editor: 
How is absolute pitch reckoned on the 
Plano? » & 
santa Fe, N. M., July 19, 1924. 


Your question is not stuted very clear- 
ly, but if you mean how is pitch reckoned 
when tuning a piano, it is done by taking 
A above middle-C at 439 double-vibra- 
tions per second at a temperature of 68 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

. 22 


About Francis Hopkinson 


Question Box Editor: 

Please publish some facts concerning 
Francis Hopkinson. N. K. 

Philadelphia, July 20, 1924. 

Francis Hopkinson, the first American 
composer, was born in Philadelphia, 
Sept. 21, 1737, and died there May 9, 
1791. Although a lawyer by profession, 
he was an accomplished amateur musi- 
cian and performer on the harpsichord. 
His song “My Days Have Been So Won- 
drous Free’ was the first secular song 
composed in this country. He provided 
Franklin’s glass-harmonica with a key- 


board and introduced improvements into 
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the quilling of harpsichords which were 
adopted by European manufacturers. 
He invented a contrivance “for perfect 
measurement of time.” See “Francis 
Hopkinson and James Lyon” by O. G. 


Sonneck. 
: = 2 


Rhythm of Chopin Etude 


Question Box Editor: 
In playing the Chopin F Minor Etude 
in thirds, should the rhythm be of four 


or of six It seems to me that on account 
of the triplets in the right hand it should 
be four, but it is usually played the 
other way. M. C. T. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 18, 1924. 

The rhythm should, of course be of 
four and the first note of each triplet 
accented in order to insure this, but this 
Etude like most of Chopin’s music, is 
played too fast, and the four beats get 
lost in the shuffle, so to speak, and the 
rhythm of six in the left hand pre- 
dominates. 
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ESSIE BOWIE, teacher of singing, 
was born in Paris of American 
was brought to this 
country when a 
year old and 
grew up in San 
Francisco, where 
she received her 
education entire- 
ly from private 
tutors. She play- 
ed the piano by 
ear when a small 
child and began 
systematic study 
of the instrument 
when seven, with 
Louis Lisser. At 
eleven she was a 
member of a 


parents. She 





Photo by Ira Hin Plano club all 
Bessie Bowle other members 
of which were 

adults. She con- 


tinued the study of piano until twenty- 
one, when her voice was discovered. 
Miss Bowie did a considerable amount 
of fiction writing and for a time con- 
sidered following a literary career. She 
began the study of singing with Alfred 
Kelleher. Later she studied with Gal- 
vani in San Francisco and was contralto 
soloist at the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin in that city. On the advice of 
Mmes. Gadski and Louise Homer, Miss 
Bowie went abroad to study, going to 
Paris where she worked first under Mme. 
Picciotto, Jr. On the advice of Emma 


Eames she went shortly after to the 
elder Mme. Picciotto with whom she had 
daily lessons for two years. Later she 
worked for a brief period with Sbriglia. 
She studied mise-en-scéne with Emil 
Bourgeois and Mme. Pierron, and diction 
with Jancey of the Opéra Comique. She 
was contralto soloist at the American 
Protestant Church in the Rue de Berri 
but was compelled by illness to return to 
America. She went back to Paris, how- 
ever, and Jean de Reszke heard her 
sing and convinced her that her voice 
had been wrongly placed as a contralto 
and that she was really a soprano. Miss 
Bowie then studied with Charles Clark 
in Paris and London and Munich. In 
Munich she had lessons with Zimmer- 
man. Returning to Paris, she studied 
with de Reszke, who re-placed her voice 
as a soprano, and she was vorbereiter 
in his studio for six* years, also singing 
frequently in recitals, both public and 
private. She made her operatic début 
as Santuzza at Dunkirk on Thanks- 
giving Day, 1912, and was offered a 
three-year contract for the Lille Opéra 
but declined it on account of a full sched- 
ule of teaching in Paris, where she was 
giving over seventy lessons a week and 
had pupils of seven nationalities. Miss 
Bowie returned to the United States on 
account of the war in September, 1914, 
and located in New York, where she 
has maintained a studio ever since. She 


was a member of the faculty of the 
David Mannes School for a year and 
a half. 
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“André Chénier” and “Love of the Three 
Kings” are Added to Ravinia Program 
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HICAGO, July 19.— Giordano’s 

“André Chénier” opened the fourth 
week of Ravinia opera last Saturday, 
and Montemezzi’s “Love of the Three 
Kings” brought it to a close last night. 
These two works were the week’s sole 
additions to the current répertoire, 
which was completed with repetitions 
of “Traviata,” “Fedora,” “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “Carmen.” 

In “André Chénier,” Florence Eas- 
ton, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi and Giu- 
seppe Danise were the principals, and 
in the “Love of the Three Kings” the 
four leading réles were sung by Lu- 
crezi Bori, Giovanni Martinelli, Mr. 
Danise and Virgilio Lazzari. Gennaro 
Papi conducted both operas. 

“André Chénier” is well known to 
Ravinia patrons. Miss Easton, Mr. 
Lauri-Volpi and Ina Bourskaya sang in 


this opera for the first time last summer 
at the North Shore theater, where many 
singers have undertaken new réles. Miss 
Bourskaya was once more in_ the 
cast; Merle Alcock was the Countess; 
Virgilia Grassi the Bersi, and Désiré 
Defrére appeared as Schmidt and Du- 
mas; Louis D’Angelo as Tinville and 
Fléville, Paolo Ananian as Mathieu, 
Giordano Paltrinieri as L’Jncroyable and 
the Abbé; Max Toft as Roucher and 
Louis Derman as the Majordomo com- 
pleted the cast. Gloria Randolph and 
Dorothy Underhill contributed incidental 
dances. 

Much enthusiasm was shown by the 
audience, and the stirring final duet was 
sung in a triumphant manner. 

Miss Easton, reliable in all she under- 
takes, emphasized both the dramatic and 
the vocal riches of a part which is really 
effective only in the last two acts. Mr. 
Lauri-Volpi’s largeness of style is ad- 
mirable for Giordano’s measures, and his 
hearers missed no opportunity to let him 
know it. Mr. Danise’s warm and sus- 
tained vocal style was also appreciated. 


Verdi’s Music Is Feature 


The principals in Sunday night’s 
“Traviata” were Graziella Pareto, Ar- 
mand Tokatyan and Mario Basiola, with 
Mr. Papi conducting. Philine Falco sang 
the réle of Flora, Anna Correnti was 
Annina, and Mr. Paltrinieri, Gaston, 
Mr. d’Angelo, Douphol, Mr. Ananian, 
Grenville, and Mr. Toft and Mr. Der- 
man were in other parts. 

Miss Pareto’s impersonation of Vio- 
letta is one of the best characterizations 
in the list of current performances, de- 
spite the fact that she was not in her 
best voice on Sunday. Nor was Mr. 
Tokatyan, who is still suffering from the 
effects of his prolonged illness. Yet his 
voice is fine. Indeed, it labels him with 
a distinction not every tenor possesses. 
Mr. Basiola’s version of the elder Ger- 
mont is distinguished by singing—that is, 
in the main—in fine style. 

The performance as a whole, however, 
did not achieve great uniformity or vital- 
ity in the first two acts. Possibly this 
was due to the fact that, more than in 
most operas in the Ravinia schedule, cos- 
mopolitanism marks the cast of “Travi- 
ata.” Miss Pareto is from the Chicago 
Opera. Mr. Tokatyan and most of the 
singers in secondary parts belong to the 
Metropolitan. Mr. Basiola comes from 
the San Carlo Company and is, further- 
more, new to Ravinia. It is not to be 
expected that singers from differently 
directed companies should sing as if they 
were familiar with each other’s imperso- 
nations. The nature of Verdi’s opera 
does not hide such matters as these, but 
neither does it make one’s pleasure 
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wholly, or even chiefly, dependent upon 
them. 
Singers Repeat Success 


For the second performance of “Fe- 
dora,” singers of the original cast were 
scheduled to appear. This is not gen- 
erally the case at Ravinia, for one of 
Louis Eckstein’s convictions is that alter- 
ation of principal singers is healthful, 
both artistically and financially. Miss 
Easton and Mr. Martinelli have made 
the leading parts wholly their own, how- 
ever. They are both adroit operatic ac- 
tors, as well as dependable singers; they 
know that the real aim of opera is to 
reach the audience; and it must be ac- 
knowledged that each finds in Giordano’s 
showy work as full a measure of success 
as has ever been theirs at Ravinia. 

Mr. Martinelli’s Ravinia history is as 
yet only four weeks old, but he has shown 
that he is a satisfactory addition to the 
ranks. Miss Easton’s accomplishments 
in North Shore opera are of somewhat 
longer standing, and are both extremely 
varied and wholly honorable. 

Giuseppe Danise appeared as De 
Siriex, Margery Maxwell was Olga and 
Philine Falco, Virgilia Grassi, Leon 
Rothier, Mr. Paltrinieri, Mr. D’Angelo 
and Mr. Ananian had the remaining 
parts. Mr. Papi conducted. 


A Brilliant “Juliet” 


The performance of “Romeo and 
Juliet” on Wednesday night, with Miss 
Bori and Mr. Tokatyan in the name 
parts, was heard by a very cordial audi- 
ence. What Miss Bori accomplishes in 
Gounod’s opera makes an _ interesting 
study. It might almost be said that this 
remarkable artist has few of the natural 
requirements for the part of Juliet, as 
both her voice and acting have the glitter 
of sophistication. Yet she is brilliant in 
the réle. Miss Bori’s voice gratifies the 
ear, even when her intonation is not 
absolutely pure. Her study of the his- 
trionic needs of the part has obviously 
been thorough, and her pantomime in 
moments of silence give point to the 
dramatic action in a fashion which, while 
no more Shakespearean than the general 
tone of entire performance, becomes re- 
markably finished. , 

Mr. Tokatyan’s voice had improved 
considerably since his Sunday’s appear- 
ance. It seemed on Wednesday, as it 
seemed last summer, one of the most 
promising voices in the country. His 
Romeo is ardent and vital, and in some 
scenes has the attraction of graceful 
carriage and always of authoritative 
presence. 

The Mercutio of Mr. Defrére, the 
Capulet of Mr. D’Angelo, the Tybalt of 
Mr. Paltrinieri, the Laurent of Mr. 
Rothier, Mr. Ananian’s Gregorio, Anna 
Correnti’s Gertrude and Louis Derman’s 
Paris contributed to the excellence of the 
performance. Mr. Hasselmans brought 
out of the score beauties it has seemed 
to lack in some other Chicago perform- 
ances. 

A New Conductor 


Coke stoves were brought out once 
more for Thursday’s “Carmen,” which 
was sung by the cast which introduced 
the work earlier in the season, but was 
conducted by Wilfred Pelletier. This 
well-known assistant conductor had not 
hitherto been heard from as leader of an 
operatic performance here, though he 
had conducted “Carmen” with the Scotti 
Company in other parts of the country. 
Mr. Pelletier’s grasp of the score was 
complete, his ideas were independent, his 
rhythmic sense seemed excellent and the 
whole performance was coherent and 
sure. The principals sought to force 
Mr. Pelletier to make a curtain bow 
alone, but he evaded the honor. He was 
warmly received by the audience. 


cesar THOMSON 
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ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Beginning September 25th 
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Mme. Bourskaya’s Carmen remains an 
interesting and eager impersonation, or 
rather it appears to grow in certainty 
and refinement. Outwardly her Carmen 
relishes a display of feline charm and 
vindictiveness, and possesses, too, plenty 
of sheer emotional robustness. But 
within this characterization Mme. Bours- 
kaya seems to remain a youthful and 
impulsive artist of fine ideals and great 
ambition. ‘ 

Mr. Lauri-Volpi’s Don José is vocally 
stirring, thanks to the natural beauty 
of his voice; and in action it benefits 
from a forceful and stage-wise demeanor. 
Miss Sabanieva was again an excellent 
and a cordially applauded Micaela, and 
Mario Basiola an engaging Escamillo. 
Miss Maxwell and Miss Falco sang with 
good effect in the Card Scene and also in 
the quintet, with Mr. D’Angelo and Mr. 
Paltrinieri and Mme. Bourskaya. Mr. 
Ananian was an impressive Zuniga. 


Another Sings Fiora 


Miss Bori’s interpretation of the réle 
of Fiora in the “Love of the Three 
Kings” was of special interest to Chi- 
cago opera lovers because of the acclaim 
it has had elsewhere, and because of dis- 
cussion roused in this city by Mary 
Garden’s individual version of the part. 
Miss Garden is the only soprano who has 
sung Fiora with the Chicago forces in 
Chicago, though other singers have ap- 
peared in it while the company was on 
tour. Mr. Martinelli’s Avito was also 
new to Illinois. Mr. Danise’s Manfredo, 
Mr. Lazzari’s Archibaldo and Mr. Papi’s 
conception of the score were familiar. 

Considering the cold weather, a large 
audience gathered for the performance. 
It remained to applaud the principals in 
one of the most generous ovations of the 
season. Miss Bori’s Fiora was found to 
be intense, youthful and pliant. Her 
singing was of the capable sort she has 
offered a!l summer, for though her voice 
is, by nature, light for so heavy an or- 
chestral scoring and so vehement an ac- 
tion, she made it quite easily heard at 
all times. Certain passages in the score 
she declaimed with remarkable purity 
and beauty. To portions of the first act 
and some of the recitative in the second, 
Miss Bori contrived to give both a beauty 
of tone and a variety of expression which 
were among the finest things she has 
accomplished here and which were vocal 
highlights of the performance. Miss 
Bori’s play of gesture is always carefully 
studied, and is, by innate endowment, of 
unfailing grace. 


A Splendid Cast 


Mr. Martinelli’s excellent voice might 
naturally be expected to suit the réle of 
Avito, and so it did in many a measure, 
even though the tenor’s singing was not 
in all respects of as high a standard as 
it had previously been. As usual Mr. 
Martinelli presented an original picture, 
both as to costume and bearing, though 
the vehemence with which he conducted 
the love scene in the second act seemed 
to leave its consequences upon his voice. 

Mr. Danise’s capable acquittal of his 
task was enhanced by his fine, mellow 
voice. Mr. Lazzari’s superb Archibaldo 
is one of the finest Chicago opera-goers 
have seen. Mr. Paltrinieri and Miss 
Faleo had other parts. Mr. Papi con- 
ducted the blazing score in his ac- 
customed polished manner. 

The week’s concerts were given, as 
usual, under the leadership of Eric De 
Lamarter. Mme. Bourskaya sang an 
aria from Tschaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” 
on Monday night, and Miss Falco gave 
the piano scene from the second act of 


' “Fedora.” 


Carl Brueckner was heard y 
Lalo’s ’Cello Concerto. 

After the children’s concert on Thurs. 
day afternoon Marian Chase Schaeffer, 
accompanied by Davida Boyd Whistler, 
provided “ a fairy story afternoon.” 

Thalia Sabanieva was the Marguer: 
in a previous repetition of “Faust,” 
when Mr. Lauri-Volpi, in the title réle 
and Virgilio Lazzari as Mephistophel: ;, 


- replaced singers heard in the earlier pe r- 


formance. The appealing quality of Mi-s 
Sabanieva’s voice and a demure grace 
made her reading of the part especia!'y 
effective; and her powers as a sing: r 
were sufficiently displayed in the fin»! 
trio. 

Mr. Lauri-Volpi was an ardent Faust, 
even before his rejuvenation, and the 
splendor of his singing moved his hear- 
ers to repeated applause. Mr. Lazzari’s 
Mephistopheles had not hitherto been 
heard in the United States, it is said. 
He sang Boito’s version of the same dar 
prince at a performance of “Mefistofele” 
in the Auditorium last year, and in 
“Faust” showed the same ease of address 
and equal richness and resonance of voice. 

Miss Maxwell was a fine Siebel, Anna 
Correnti was Marthe and Mr. Defrére 
the Valentine.” Mr. Hasselmans_ con- 
ducted. EUGENE STINSON. 





Arno Segall, American violinist, who 
has been meeting with success in Ger- 
many, Scandinavia and Rumania, wil! 
make his American début in an Aeolian 
Hall recital on Feb. 18. 





Marie Sundelius recently appeared as 
soprano soloist with the New Britain 
Choral Society, New Britain, Conn., in 
Dubois’ “Seven Last Words of Christ.” 
Her singing won enthusiastic comments. 
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New Chorus Raises Music’s Banner in Hanover, Pa. 
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Hanover’s New Chorus, Which, Under E. E. Schroeder, Gave a Concert in the Chapel of Trinity Reformed Church Recently. 
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Intended Primarily as a Celebration of Music 


Week, but Postponed Until a More Convenient Date, This Concert Has Resulted in the Formation of a Permanent Society Which Will Begin Regular Rehearsals in the Fall 


ANOVER, PA., July 19. 
—The success of a re- 
cent effort to organize 
a chorus has proved to 
residents of this city 
that ambition, plus de- 

termination, can overcome all ob- 

stacles. This success, due largely 

to the untiring efforts of E. E. 

Schroeder, organist of Trinity Re- 

formed Church, has resulted in the 
formation of a choral society for the 

performance of standard works. 

The first plan for the Community 
Chorus was that it should be formed by 
singers from all the choirs in the city 
in time to celebrate music week, but as 
this could not be carried into effect 
owing to the newness of the idea, it was 
found necessary to postpone the initial 
concert till a later date. Seventy per- 
sons attended the first rehearsal, and 
practices were held every other night 
up to the day of the concert. Trinity 
Chapel was the place chosen for the 
event, which was largely attended, de- 
spite inclement weather. Choral num- 
bers were “How Sleep the Brave,” 
Dudley Buck’s’ Festival Te Deum 
and the cantata, “The Rolling Seasons,” 
by Simper. Soloists were Mrs. Hoke- 
Blair, soprano; Anna Gobrecht, con- 
tralto; Harold Price, tenor, and Dr. T. 
Wertz, bass. A cornet solo by Mrs. J. 
B. Weeks and Marion Roth’s piano solo 
gave variety to the program. Under 
Mr. Schroeder, the choir sang remark- 
ably well. An immediate result was a 
request that Mr. Schroeder accept the 
permanent leadership. Plans are com- 
pleted for a continuance of rehearsals 
in the autumn, when Haydn’s “Seasons” 
will be studied. 

Proceeds of the concert were given to 
children’s playgrounds in the city. G. 
W. Reever was the choir’s business 
manager. The effect of this venture 
has been to stimulate an interest in 
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choral music throughout the city. It 
has been demonstrated that Mr. Schroe- 
der is a musician capable of taking 
charge of a much larger body of singers 
than he conducted on this occasion, and 
the feeling that he should be supported 


in any movement towards the establish- 
ment of a permanent cheral society is 
widespread. Mr. Schroeder has shown 
that there is ample material here for 
a chorus able to do big things. Even 
in the short time allowed him and the 


Community Chorus, the artistic results 
brought out were quite extraordinary. 

Mr. Schroeder, who came to Hanover 
recently, is a pupil in organ playing of 
J. Frank Frysinger and a singing pupil 
of W. Warren Shaw. 





Negro Colleges’ Research Awakens New 


Interest in Spit 


HH Eee 
ITH Fisk University and Tuskegee 
Institute leading the way, Negro 

spirituals and folk-songs are being col- 

lected and preserved in the South. On 

a recent visit I found that a new and 

growing interest is being taken in Negro 

music. Everything is being done to 
preserve, and awaken a greater appre- 
ciation for, it. 

One can hardly attend a church serv- 
ice in the South, whether in rural sec- 
tions or in cities, without hearing the 
spirituals sung. They are influencing 
the religious life of the Negro as they 
have never done before. Young Negroes 
are growing up with a reverent regard 
for this music and its sacred value. 
This has been brought about more or less 
by the intelligent attitude the Negro 
schools of the South have taken. 

At Tuskegee Institute the music de- 
partment devotes a great deal of work 
to collecting and preserving Negro 
spirituals. Students are taught the 
history and background of the spirituals 
and what they mean to the religious lite 
of the Negro. Nothing is more impres- 
sive than to hear these spirituals sung 
at the chapel exercises at Tuskegee by 
1000 or more students. While visiting 
them I gave a talk on the history and 
origin of Negro folk-songs, and the re- 
sponse from the students and teachers 
was inspiring. The lives of the students 
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and the spirit at Tuskegee are much in- 
tiuenced by the songs. 


Visitors Are Interested 


I visited a little community called 
Greenwood, which is not very iar trom 
Tuskegee. In this community live for 
the most part the teachers of Tuskegee 
Institute and their families. I attended 
services at the Greenwood saptist 
Church, of which the Rev. C. W. Kelly, 
a graduate of Fisk University, is pastor. 
The interesting thing about this service 
was that most of the songs were Negro 
spirituals. On the afternoon I was 
present there were several white visitors 
from the North in the audience. They 
were trustees of Tuskegee Institute and 
were attending the commencement. They 
showed much interest in the singing. Dr. 
Robert R. Moton, principal of 'luskegee, 
emphasizes the value ot these songs tu 
the students. 

Fisk University in Nashville, Tenn., 
which is the foremost school for the 
preservation of this music, has_ sent 
abroad this summer a group of singers 
to keep it alive. There is no school 
where these songs are held more sacred 
than at Fisk. Wherever her graduates 
go they carry the influence of the songs 
with them. One of the music teachers 
at Tuskegee who devotes most of her 
time to teaching the value of Negro 
music is a graduate of Fisk University. 

Students of the Negro schools of the 
South frequently attend religious serv- 
ices in the rural sections to keep on the 
lookout for new songs that have not 
been collected. In this way the collec- 
tions are constantly being increased. 

In Atlanta, Ga., I found an organiza- 
tion known as the Fine Arts Club de- 
voting a great deal of its time to the 
study of Negro folk-songs. Once a 
month the members meet and tell the 
results of their research. Kemper Har- 
rel, the president, is a prominent Negro 
musician who has given a great deal 
of his time to Negro music. The mem- 
bers of the Fine Arts Club are students, 
teachers and business and professional 
men and women of Atlanta. Each 
year they give a program devoted 
to Negro music. There are six Negro 
colleges in Atlanta and all of them 
make Negro music a part of their 
work. The attitude of the colleges in 
Atlanta is but typical of that taken by 
other schools of the South. The Penn 
School in South Carolina is noted for 
its collection and preservation of the 
Negro folk-songs. The section is espe- 
cially rich in folk-lore. 


My recent trip south convinced me 
that songs given to the world by the 
Negro are growing more and more into 
the affections of the people of America. 

CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 


Motor Trip to Furnish Holiday for 
Carl D. Kinsey 


CHICAGO, July 19.—Carl D. Kinsey, 
manager and treasurer of the Chicago 
Musical College, has completed arrange- 
ments for a motor trip through the 
East, when he and his son “Bubbles” 
will alternate at the wheel. Mr. Kinsey 
has planned to leave Chicago on Thurs- 
day. His itinerary takes him to his 
Indiana farm, thence eastward, spending 
two days in Toledo, two in Erie, one in 
Buffalo, one in Rochester, two each at 
Lake George, Lake Placid and Montreal, 
a day in Quebec and thence down to the 
White Mountains. On the return 
Buffalo will be revisited, Detroit will 
be reached by boat and the tour will 
come to an end the first week of Septem- 
ber, in time to allow for final super- 
vision of the fall term on Sept. 15. 





Upon returning from her piano tour 
of the North-West in February, Ethel 
Leginska will play for the Fortnightly 
Music Club of Joplin, Mo., on Feb. 23. 
Appearances in Detroit, Columbus and 
Syracuse will precede her return to New 
York. 
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Anecdotes Reveal Family Life of Noted Musicians 
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[Continued from page 3] . 





somewhat bitter words no doubt reflected 
his own long series of disappointments 
at the hands of the public, which re- 
mained cold to his better music and 
forced him to write cheaply. ‘ 

Domenico later met Handel, and it is 
recorded that they traveled together to 
Rome, where Cardinal Ottoboni held a 
trial to see which was the greater per- 
former! Domenico easily defended him- 
self on the harpsichord, of which he 
was one of the outstanding players of 
the age, but in the organ contest he 
soon acknowledged the supremacy of 
Handel. They remained good friends 
for many years, and Scarlatti is said 
to have crossed himself in reverence 
when Handel’s name was mentioned 
thereafter. 


Rubinstein and the “White Czar” 


The brothers Rubinstein, Anton and 
Nikolai, afford a modern instance of 
great musical genius among members of 
the same family. Anton, the bigger fig- 
ure of the two, is well remembered in 
America by those whose recollections go 
back to the days when Steinway Hall 
was pre-eminent. The miracle was again 
accomplished in his case—that in a little 
Russian-Jewish lad, born in a _ simple 
village near the Austrian frontier, one 
of the greatest virtuosi the world has 
known should have been produced. His 
early talent leading to a public tour 
at the age of nine, the boy was sent to 
Paris, where the great Liszt became in- 
terested in him. At eighteen, after much 
travel and study, he again returned to 
Moscow. And now began a brilliant 
period, when the youth was the “pet” 
of royalty. 

The Grand Duchess Helen, sister of 
Emperor Nicholas, held a salon at her 
palace, which was frequented by the 
most brilliant figures of the day. Rubin- 
instein was often invited to her soirées, 
and he relates in his autobiography that 
in the year 1852 he was engaged as ac- 
companist to the palace singers. This 
post he playfully dubbed “Janitor of 
Music,” but it was a signal honor for 
so young a performer. The picture that 
has come down to us of the young Rubin- 
stein—a straight and handsome black- 
haired youth with flashing eyes—seated 
in that brilliant circle is a fascinating 
one. 

The majestic form of the Emperor, 
he relates, was often seen among the 
guests. He always treated Rubinstein 
with gracious consideration and on one 
occasion remained by his side at the 
piano for more than an hour, “talking 
and whistling very correctly an entire 
opera.” Even a Czar may be an opera- 
lover! The hey-day of the magnificent 


Moscow Royal Opera, with lyric spec- 
tacles given under royal patronage, is 
over, and workingmen’s congresses as- 
semble in the gilded auditorium; but in 
recalling the era of pageantry it is in- 
teresting to note that the Czar occa- 
sionally lost his temper. 

One of these occasions was on the 
eve of a large party when tableaux were 
to be given in the palace of his daughter, 
the Grand Duchess Maria Nicolaevna. 
The Crimean War was then in progress 
and it is no wonder that the royal brow 
was ruffled! At any rate, in the midst 
of a scene of informal merriment, while 
Rubinstein sat at the piano rehearsing 
the music for the tableaux, the majestic 
figure of the Emperor suddenly appeare 
in the doorway. ' 

“Everything came to a standstill and 
deathlike silence took the place of gay 
confusion,” says the musician. Suddenly 
the storm broke. The Emperor turned 
to the master of the decorations and 
vented his wrath upon him for some 
awkwardly placed object. Everybody 
felt sure that the féte of the next day 
would be a dismal failure. Imagine the 
relief when the Emperor appeared in 
a cheerful mood and smiled benignly 
upon his court! 

The years of the mature Rubinstein’s 
triumphs in the concert world and of 
his long and useful service at the Petro- 
grad Conservatory belong to other narra- 
tives. But one final glimpse is given 
us of his very last appearance on the 
platform in Moscow in January, 1889. 
“As he came on the stage at the close 
of the performance, to make his final 
bow of acknowledgment, the lid of the 
grand piano was locked. He made one 
pathetic gesture of farewell and dis- 
appeared from the concert world for- 
ever.” So departed a Titan of the keys. 


The Amazing Garcias 


One of the most amazing family lines 
in the history of vocal music is that 
of the Garcias. The founder of the 
line was one Manuel, a foundling who 
was left on a Seville rubbish heap by 
a band of gypsies in 1775. He was not 
of the Romany tribe, and the mystery 
of his birth was never solved. The 
village priest took him home and reared 
him, and he soon showed extraordinary 
musical talent, singing and playing the 
organ with ease. He ran away to 
Seville, where he became a choir boy 
and taught singing to the daughters of 
the Duke of Mendoza. He eloped with 
one of these, who became the mother 
of Maria Garcia, one of the world’s 
greatest mezzo-sopranos, who sang 
under the name of her husband, Mali- 
bran; of Pauline Viardot-Garcia, also 
famous as a vocalist, and of Manuel 
Garcia, the second. 
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Of Maria Malibran many fascinating 
pictures have come down to us. “She 
would row in the Bay of Naples by 
moonlight . . For hours she would 
float on the waves, singing some of her 
favorite strains, delighted to hear the 
effect of her voice on the water.” She 
was very fond of riding, and it was 
a fall from a horse sustained in En- 
gland that brought her end at the age 
of twenty-eight. “She was far from 
extravagant,” says a biographer, “spent 
little on herself, but was ever ready to 
relieve the distressed. or share her 
purse.” 

She had a shrewd eye, nevertheless, 
for a fee of proper size. And it is said 
that when she first went to Naples to 
sing in the opera, she followed the cus- 
tom of paying her respects to the mon- 
arch, but instead of inviting the King 
to the performance she begged him not 
to come. His curiosity was aroused 
and he asked the reason. 

“It is because, Sire,” said Malibran, 
“I know that the audience will follow 
your lead and applaud only if you do, 
and I should never be able to begin 
my scene in silence.” 

This appeal touched the royal heart 
and when the singer appeared on the 
stage, the entire house burst into a 
salvo, led by the first hands of the 
kingdom! 

The brother of Malibran, Manuel, the 
younger, was a famous voice teacher 
during many years in London. He in- 
vented the laryngoscope, when one day 
in an experiment he attached a small 
mirror to a pencil and lowered it into 
his throat. In 1905, at the age of 100 
years, he was decorated by King Edward 
and a world congress of laryngologists 
paid honor to him. He was Jenny Lind’s 
teacher. 


Liszt and the Marchesis 


Two of the pupils who were attracted 
to the younger Garcia were Mathilde 
Marchesi, the eminent teacher of voice, 
and her husband, Salvatore Marchesi, 
whose real name was Castrone. Ma- 
thilde’s parents lost their fortune and 
she was adopted by her aunt, the Baron- 
ess von Erdtmann, in Vienna. The 
famous Pauline Viardot coming here 
to sing at the opera, the girl was taken 
to her and she prescribed study with 
her brother Manuel in London. To 
London, therefore, Marchesi went, and 
soon became an assistant in Manuel’s 
classes. Later she taught many emi- 
nent singers during her Paris residence. 

Salvatore was forced to flee to Amer- 
ica when a youth after becoming em- 
broiled in factional wars in Italy. His 
daughter, Blanche Marchesi, in her 
spirited autobiography, “Singer’s Pil- 
grimage,” relates that he went “in a 
sailing boat, in a yellow nankeen suit 
and in his pocket only a tailor’s thimble, 
which he used for years to mend his 
clothes when he was too poor to have 
anybody do it for him.” Salvatore 
Marchesi became quite an excellent bari- 
tone, and Liszt used to say that nobody 
sang certain songs so well as he did. 
They made several joint tours. 

The Liszt of romance is a different 
one from the figure which Blanche Mar- 
chesi depicts in amusing style in her 
book. “It was the custom,” she says, 
“in London drawing rooms that a red 
cord was hung across the room where 
the concert took place, thus separating 
the artists’ corner from the real draw- 
ing room reserved for the guests. The 
cord used to get on my father’s nerves 
to the highest degree, and one day, when 
he appeared at the same entertainment 
with Liszt, he saw the latter, the moment 
he had discovered the cord, walk quietly 
up to it, tear it coolly down from the 
wall. roll it up and throw it into the 
middle of the room, to the great em- 
barrassment of the hostess! 

“When after the house concerts, 
artists used to be sent to a special little 
room to be fed like lions after a per- 
formance, he used simply to say to the 
artists, ‘Children, follow me!’ And up 
he went to the general] dining-room or 
buffet.” 

This attitude of the great artist, in 
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an age when the musician had not wo. 
his full dignity, led to an amusing episod. 
at the court of Franz Josef in Vienna 
Mme. Marchesi relates that following :; 
concert given for the court the compan: 
withdrew after the Emperor to suppe: 
and the musicians were herded by th: 
servants into another room. 

A valet strode up to Liszt and Salva 
tore Marchesi and told them they “coul 
go to supper with the musicians.” 

“Ah, good, my fellow!’ cried Liszt 
tapping him on the shoulder. “Tell you: 
master that I have ordered supper a: 
home.” He “opened his opera hat, stuck 
it on his head, lit a big cigar and puffed 
away enormous clouds of smoke in front 
of the collapsing valet.” Taking Mar- 
chesi’s arm, he marched out, “singing a 
gay song, which must have been heard 
all over the place.” 


The Schumann Idyl 


One of the most ideal family unions 
of the musical world was that of the 
Schumanns, Clara and Robert. The 
story of the growth and culmination of 
this romance is one of the most charm- 
ing in history. In Litzner’s life of Mme. 
Schumann there are pages to evoke tears 
and smiles. There are the scenes of the 
little Clara’s insubordination under her 
father’s teaching, of moments when, as 
she wrote in her diary, she played “very 
badly,” or, more hopefully, that she got 
through a piece “without playing an) 
wrong notes.” We read of the visit of 
Paganini to Leipzig and the reverential 
awe with which old Theodore Wieck and 
his talented pianist-daughter sat under 
spells of this magician of the bow; how 
when he departed he presented a few 
bars of an exercise in his handwriting 
to “Madamigella Wieck,” and how the 
girl on parting gave Paganini’s 
little son two bunches of grapes, one 
purple and one white. 

The later travels of the father and 
his child to Weimar—where the great 
Goethe received them and _ himself 
fetched a cushion for Clara to sit on 
at the pianoforte; their invasion of the 
stiff and gilded salons of Paris, where 
the young artist had to compete with 
Spanish mandolin players who lolled on 
the chairs and ogled _richly-gowned 
ladies—these scenes are in sharp con- 
trast with their return to the humble 
German home, where “a half hour later 
Clara was cleaning knives in_ the 
kitchen.” Here at Leipzig, however, 
was the Prince Charming who was late1 
to woo the child—in the person of Schu- 
mann, the jovial dreamer, the kindly 
visionary, of whom the innocent and 
severe miss writes in her book that 
“Herr Schumann has now lived with us 
since last Michaelmas.” 

The early letters which passed between 
Schumann and Clara on different occa- 
sions when one or the other was away— 
jolly and whimsical notes on his part, 
until she has “grown up”—show vividly 
the growth of the romance. The com- 
poser of “Papillons” was a consummate 
writer of poetic epistles and even of 
rhymes, as a series of handwritten verses 
addressed to Clara show. The slowly 
awakening regard of the maturing girl 
is also beautifully shown, and the long 
anguish occasioned by her father’s ob- 
stinate refusal to sanction the match is 
painfully keen. The later life of the 
pair, the artistic activities as composer 
and performer, were singularly happy. 

The final tragedy of Schumann’s 
mental illness closes a human drama. 


Cosima Inquires After Puccini 


The final link in another noted musica! 
relationship is supplied by Cosima, 
Liszt’s daughter, the widow of Richard 
Wagner. If one wished to choose a scen: 
best illustrating the ties of the hom: 
in the career of such a wayward genius 
as Wagner, one would certainly ask 
nothing better than that day when th: 
“Siegfried Idyl” was first played by « 
little band of musicians under the com 
poser’s guidance on the steps to th 
nursery where the baby, Siegfried, and 
his mother reigned. The creator of : 
musical Valhalla takes up his pen t 
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vrite a fantasia in honor of his son’s 
irthday, and it is significant that the 
themes were those with which he had 
clothed the story of his supreme hero! 

The aged Cosima is still living at 
Bayreuth, with her son Siegfried and 
the latter’s family. The picture given 
of Villa Wahnfried in Blanche Mar- 
chesi’s volume is not, on the whole, at- 
tractive. One suspects a trace of pique 
in the details which are given of the 
refreshment, the beer and sandwiches, 
which appeared when she sang at a 
musicale there informally. 

One finds both pathos and amusement 
in the following scene, which represents 
Cosima some years ago when she stil! 
had a firm grip on the Wagner cult and 
the Festspiele. It represents a conversa- 
tion between her, Mme. Marchesi and 
the latter’s husband and one Kniese: 

“Well, what is there new at Covent 
Garden this year?” asked the old lady. 

Mme. Marchesi said that Ternina was 
singing superbly. 

“Really, does Ternina sing so very 
well?” asked the arbiter of things Bay- 
reuthean, whose memories went back to 
phenomenal vocalists of the past. 

“Her Fidelio is simply ideal and I 
found her Tosca also very remarkable,” 
said Marchesi. . . 

Cosima suddenly asked, “What is that, 
‘Tosca’?” 

On which Kniese said, with a gesture 
half protesting half imploring, “Oh 
Madame, please do not ask!” 

Cosima replied, “But I insist. I wish 
to know by whom is ‘Tosca’?” 

Mme. Marchesi here announced that it 
was an opera by Puccini. 

“Puccini? Who is Puccini?” cried the 
old lady. 

We have not space to go on with the 
delectable scene, but though it some- 
what harshly judges the arch-priests of 
the Wagner creed, it also supremely well 
illustrates the tragic isolation of the 
figure most closely associated with a 
musical age now dim. Cosima, the oc- 
togenarian, brooding over the memory 
of past grandeur, remains one of the 
figures that appeal to our hearts and 
renew our veneration for the past. 


The Polish Patriot 


Among modern instances of inherited 
musical talent is found that of the 
pianist who by common consent is ad- 
judged supreme today—Paderewski. His 
name is one eminently worthy of mention 
in the succession of great artists of the 
keyboard and composers which includes 
Liszt and Rubinstein. The boy Pader- 
ewski grew up on a Polish farm and 
his mother was his first piano teacher. 
Later he had lessons from a wandering 
fiddler—an unpromising sort of mentor 
for the future genius! But at the age 
of twelve he entered the Warsaw Con- 
servatory and six years later was ap- 
pointed instructor in piano there. His 
later visit to Strassburg to teach in the 
Conservatory was also the occasion of 
a meeting with Mme. Modjeska, the 
great Polish actress, who, it is said, en- 
couraged him to enter the field of the 
virtuoso. His great career dates from 
the following years of his study with 
Leschetizky. 

The romance of Paderewski’s career 
has been a dazzling one. Acclaimed 
everywhere, he has doubtless earned 
more princely sums than any other liv- 
ing artist. He has been more generous 
with his fortune than almost any musi- 
clan—for he founded a fund of $10.000 
for prizes given triennially to American 
composers, built a Chopin Memorial Hall 
in Warsaw at a cost of $60,000, and a 
Statue of the first king of the Polish 
line. which is said to have cost $100,000. 
In fact, his native land of Poland has 
always been an object of noble venera- 
tion by the pianist. His service in help- 
ing to rally the nation’s forces in the 
ordeal of the World War is unforget- 
table. His service as Premier of the 
country, which he took up after being 
escorted there in a British warship, and 

participation in the Peace Confer- 


ence at Versailles are still vivid in the 
memory. Paderewski is said to have 
given the greatest part of his fortune 
to aid that struggle. The reappearance 
of the artist on the American concert 
platform two seasons ago was one of 
the most féted events of any musical 
year. 

The domestic has a large share in 
the life of this great artist. Mme. Pad- 
erewska, who was formerly the Baroness 
Helene von Rosen, accompanies him on 
all his tours. She has shared in his 
triumphs—the honors bestowed by king- 


ly houses and vast peoples—and she has 
also helped to smooth the vexations of 
a life that is more strenuous than many 
men are called upon to bear. The most 
joyful events in the life of this pair 
unspoiled by dazzling fame are the 
simple celebrations of anniversaries— 
the artist’s “name day,” St. Ignatius, on 
July 31, and the anniversary of their 
wedding, which recently passed the 
“silver” milestone. 

Truly, the family is a great force in 
human annals, and no less so in the 
musical realm! R. M. KNERR. 





Nahan Franko Says Jazz Will Not Last 


Because It’s Too Noisy and Monotonous 


TEU UAAOTTAA EAA PEATE AAT 


ROM the summit of a remarkable 

musical career of more than half a 
century, Nahan Franko, violinist and 
conductor, reviews conditions in perspec- 
tive and declares: 

“Jazz will not last.” 

“Good music will win,” he says. 
jazz is a good joke. When you hear it 
for the first time, it may be entertaining; 
but when you hear it again, it is not su 
good. Jazz is too noisy and monotonous. 
The jazz orchestras are despoiling good 
music. Why do they take ‘Celeste Aida?’ 
That is sacrilege. Why can’t they take 
things we don’t regard as sacred? There 
are plenty of them that suit their pur- 
poses. Well, people seem to want jazz, 
and they are getting it. But it is a tem- 
porary phase. There is too much good 
music for jazz to endure.” 

After many years before the musical 
public—he toured the world with Adelina 
Patti at the age of eight—Mr. Franko 
has learned that, to win popular ap- 
proval, much depends upon the arrange- 
ment of programs. Numbers should be 
selected to set each other off to the best 
advantage. His own programs reveal 
his versatility. In planning them he 
draws upon a vast répertoire gained in 
fifty-five years of playing with such 
masters as Dr. Leopold Damrosch, Hans 
von Biilow, Dr. Karl Muck, Felix Mottl, 
Artur Nikisch, Theodore Thomas and 
Anton Seidl. With them he was steeped 
in the best traditions. 

Music to be played out-of-doors, he 
points out, requires a different selection 
than music to be played at a more formal 
indoor concert. In a park a chance 
breeze may waft away a fine pianissimo 
passage that would be heard to good ad- 
vantage in a concert hall. For his out- 
door concerts, he likes to play a variety 
of music, with old favorites tucked in 
that the audience will recognize. 

When he opened his two weeks’ en- 
gagement in Philadelphia as conductor 
of the Fairmount Park Symphony Or- 
chestra on Monday, July 7, for example, 
he started the program with his own 
brisk march, “The Venture,” and closed 
with the Bacchanale from “Laurin” by 
Moszkowski. Among the numbers in be- 
tween were Lassen’s Festival Overture, 
Grieg’s first “Peer Gynt” Suite, Kom- 
zak’s “Vienna” Waltz, a piece by Kreut- 
zer, “Kammenoi Ostrow” by Rubinstein, 
and the Prelude and Love Death from 
“Tristan and Isolde.” With fifty mu- 
sicians of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
his Fairmount Symphony, he drew on 
the best of Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, 
Tchaikovsky, Grieg—all the masters. He 
plays the Strauss waltzes himself on the 
violin. For some numbers, he plays the 
organ. Despite the wide range of his 
programs, he conducts everything with- 
out the score, just as he did at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. 

“Of course,” he says, “music must be 
played. Even jazz must be played. 
Many of the musicians nowadays are not 
getting proper training. When I was 
concertmaster with Thomas and Seidl, I 
knew what it was to work. When I con- 
ducted the orchestra at the Metropolitan 
and, later, my own orchestras, I was 


“This 


strict with my musicians; but now they 
have fine positions. Always they remain 
true to their ideals and training.” 

Of musicians who played with Mr. 
Franko in his quarter century at the 
Metropolitan and in his own orchestras, 
many have scattered to different parts of 
the country. Victor Wagner is at 
Rochester, N. Y., as a conductor of the 
orchestra at the Eastman’ Theater. 
Joseph Pasternack conducts the orches- 
tra at the Strand Theater in Philadel- 
phia, and Nathaniel Finston conducts 
the orchestra at the Chicago Theater and 
gives Symphony programs. Some are in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Minneapolis 
and other cities. 

Many have remained in New York. 
Pierre Henrotte is concertmaster at the 
Metropolitan, and Arthur Lichtstein is 
an assistant concertmaster in the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Joseph Knecht 
conducts the orchestra at the Waldorf 
Astoria. Bernhard Levitow heads the 
orchestra at the Commodore, and Gus 
Bott at the Biltmore. Mr. Franko, him- 
self, has charge of the music at the Mc- 
Alpin. Edwin Bachman, who was a 
member of the Letz Quartet, has joined 
the new quartet of Mischa Elman. Many 
other artists gained their early experi- 
ence with Mr. Franko. 

A few of the musicians who formerly 
played with him have abandoned music 
to run hotels, theaters and motion picture 
companies. One of these, Max Karger, 
died last year after making a fortune in 
the production of motion pictures. 

JOEL SWENSEN. 





Songs by Cincinnati Composer Are Sung 


CINCINNATI, July 19.—Hugo Seder- 
berg of the piano faculty of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory presented a number 
of his pupils in a recital on June 24. The 
advanced class of Frederic J. Hoffmann 
gave a recital at the Odeon on June 23, 
assisted by Mary Lockwood, vocalist, 
from the class of Lino Mattioli, and Wil- 
liam Stoess and Heinze Loose, violin 
pupils of Emil Heermann. Pupils of T. 
J. Kelly of the Conservatory gave a 
fine recital on June 23. The feature of 
the program was a group of songs by a 
Cincinnati composer, Herbert French, 


sung by Grace Record. Mary Towsly- 
Pfau, who has completed a_ successful 
year as teacher at the Glendale College, 
sang, as did also Margaret Powell, 
Dorothy Benner and Marion Lindsay, 
Norman Fehl and Howard Fisher. 
PHILIP WERTHNER. 


Anna Case to Give Annual Recital 


Anna Case, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, will give her annual recital 
in Ocean Grove, N. J., July 26. Shortly 
afterward she will sail for Europe. 





Antoinette Halstead, American con- 
tralto, has been engaged to assist Benia- 
mino Gigli; tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, on his concert tour in October. 





Percy Grainger’s “Colonial Song” was 
played at a concert in Italy recently by 
Leo Sowerby, in a group of compositions 
by Anglo-Saxons. 
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PLAN DANCE FETE 
IN PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


A. H. Handley to Present Big 
Pageant by Denishawns 


and Local Ensemble 
By W. J. Parker 

BosTOoN, July 21.—A. H. Handley, 
Boston concert manager, has been en- 
gaged to manage and produce at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., this summer a festival 
of dancing, which will enlist the services 
of Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, a 
ballet ensemble of more than 300 Ports- 
mouth girls and the Boston Philhar- 
monic. It will be part of an outdoor 
féte at “The Pines,” the scene of the 
pageant given last season commemorat- 
ing the 300th anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Portsmouth. The festival will 
be held on Friday evening, Aug. 15, and 
Saturday afternoon and_ evening, 
Aug. 16. 

Mr. Handley will also manage all the 


activities in New England of Ruth St. 
Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers in the coming season. He wil! 
present these artists at Burlington, Vt., 
at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; 
Haverhill, Mass., Bangor and Portland, 
Me., and at Fitchburg, Lowell, and 
Boston,. Mass. 

At Mount Holyoke he will present 
Frederic Tillotson, pianist, in joint re- 
cital with G. Roberts Lunger, baritone. 
Mr. Tillotson is now in Europe, where 
he is active with many engagements. 
Mr. Handley has also arranged a course 
of concerts for Holyoke, Mass., his at- 
tractions including the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Sigrid Onegin, contralto; 
Claire Dux, soprano, and Alfred Cortot, 
pianist. 

At Lowell, Mass., he will present Miss 
Dux with an orchestra of thirty from 
the Boston Symphony, under the leader- 
ship of Carlos Pinfield, and earlier in 
the season, Mme. Onegin. This will be 
Miss Dux’s second appearance in Lowell. 


Recitals in Jordan Hall 


At Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., Mr. Handley will present William 
Bachaus, pianist, and Mme. Onegin. 

Among more than a score of recitals 
which Mr. Handley is to manage at 
Jordan Hall, Boston, during the active 





season, will be programs by Percy 
Grainger, Frederic Tillotson, Frederic 
Lamond, Gitts Gradova, Ruth Breton 


and Edith Thompson. 

At Symphony Hall, he will, with W. 
H. Brennan, present Mme. Onegin in 
several appearances. 

In addition to the local artists whom 
he will present in engagements, Mr. 
Handley will also manage Frederic 
Lamond, pianist, and Cora Chase, color- 
atura soprano. Mr. Lamond will appear 
in recitals in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago. Boston and Rochester, N. Y., 
and fulfill a number of engagements 
throughout the country including the 
Middle West and Pacific Coast. Miss 
Chase will sing at Lowell, a re-engage- 
ment; at Concord, N. H., Hartford, 
Conn., Haverhill and New Bedford, 
Mass., and has numerous other dates 
pending. 

Mr. Handley will spend his leisure this 
summer in a visit to his summer home 


at Sandwich, N. H. 





Sophie Braslau, contralto, has been 
appointed a member of the Stadium Con- 
certs Committee, New York. 


Jeannette Vreeland, contralto, has 
been engaged by the Mendelssohn Club 
of Albany, N. Y., for a recital on Dec. 4. 
Her season will be filled with engage- 
ments arranged by her new managers, 
Haensel & Jones. 





Contracts have been signed for a bari- 
tone recital at Alliance, Neb., by Arthur 
Middleton on Nov. 11, following his ap- 
pearances with Paul Althouse, tenor, at 
Des Moines, Iowa, on Nov. 7 and 8. 
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Liners Outward and Home- 
ward Bound Carry Many 
Eminent Artists 


With the summer season at its height, 
the tide of musicians going and coming 
between the United States and Europe, 
is about evenly balanced, the late-goers 
still taking their departures and many 
of those who have been abroad for sev- 
eral months, returning to prepare for 
winter activities. 


The Savoie arriving on July 14, 
brought E. Robert Schmitz, the well 
known French pianist and pedagogue, 
and his wife, Ely Jade, who is also 
prominent in musical circles. The fol- 
lowing day on the Majestic, were Reinald 
Werrenrath, John T. Adams, president 
of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., 
and Murry Guggenheim, one of the 
donors of the band concerts in Central 
Park. Ernst Knoch, the orchestral con- 
ductor, returned the same day on the 
President Harding. 

On the Leviathan, arriving on July 21, 
were Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist, and Fortune Gallo, operatic im- 
presario, Mr. Reiner was scheduled to 
make his first New York appearance as 
guest-conductor of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at the Lewisohn Stadium on July 
24. He will conduct the orchestra for 
two weeks. 

Sailing on the Pittsburgh on July 15, 
were Marion Talley the young Kansas 
City soprano, who will go to Milan to 
study for grand opera, accompanied by 
her mother and sister. On the Scythia, 
sailing July 19, were Miles Farrow, 
organist and choirmaster at the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, New York, 
and Ottley Cranston, operatic baritone 
and producer of Kansas City. Mrs. 
Arthur Judson, wife of the concert 
manager, sailed the same day on the 
Majestic. Helena Marsh, contralto, for 
several years a member of the Metro- 
politan, was booked to sail on the Paris 
on July 23, for her first visit to Europe. 

A number of musicians were passen- 
gers on outgoing liners the previous 
week. Julia Claussen, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, with her husband, 
Capt. Theodore Claussen, left by the 
Drotningholm of the Swedish-American 
Line on July 12. Mme. Claussen will 
spend two months’ vacation in Sweden 
and will then make a concert tour of 
Scandinavia, also fulfilling engagements 
at the Paris Opéra and in Munich, 
Stuttgart and Frankfort. She will re- 
turn to America in December to resume 
her operatic and concert work. 

Nina Morgana, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, and her husband, Bruno Zirato, 
former secretary to the late Enrico 
Caruso, sailed on the Conte Verde on the 
same day. Agide Jacchia, conductor and 
teacher of Boston, was a passenger on 
the same liner. He will spend the 
summer with his family at Rimini, Italy. 

Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, left by the United States 
liner America on July 12. She will spend 
the summer in Europe, returning to the 
United States for opera and concert 
work in the fall. Herma Menth, pianist, 
was on this same liner. She will return 
for an American tour next autumn. 
Clara Novello Davies, conductor and 
teacher. was a passenger on the out- 
going liner Aquitania on July 9. She 
will visit London and other cities, visit- 
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ing her son, Ivor Novello, composer, play- 
wright and actor. On the France, leav- 
ing the same day, was Léon Marjollet, 
‘cellist of the Boston Symphony. 


Norfolk Patrons Take Passage 


On the Cedric, which left on July 12, 
were Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel, former 
patrons of the Norfolk, Conn., Music 
Festival, given on their estate, “White- 
side,” near that city, until its discon- 
tinuance several seasons ago. 


Carl Venth, composer of Dallas, Tex., 
and Mrs. Venth sailed for a vacation 1 
Europe on the Cleveland on July 10. 

Princess Nyota Nyoka, Indian dancer, 
sailed on the liner Havre on July 5. 

Amy Grant, opera recitalist, left by 
the Homeric on July 12 for a summer 
visit abroad. 

E. C. Woodstock, a member of the 
choir in the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, and his brother, Harry Woodstock, 
organist of All Angels’ Church, were 
scheduled to sail on the Majestic to at- 
tend the Bayreuth Festival. 





CHICAGO MUSICIANS 
LAUNCH BIG DRIVE 


Band Association Seeks Fund 
of $50,000 to Maintain 
“Open Shop” Plan 


CHICAGO, July 19.—The Chicago Band 
Association launched a drive this week 
for a $50,000 fund. This subsidy is 
considered necessary to reorganize the 
band on the “open shop” plan. The or- 
ganization has quit the ranks of the 
union. 

The Chicago Band, William Weil, con- 
ductor, has been in operation for thir- 
teen years. In this time the band has 
given almost daily concerts during the 
summers in school yards, public parks 
and playgrounds, and has been promi- 
nent in municipal celebrations. Sunday 
concerts have been given regularly 
through the winter at low fees, and for 
these programs most of the tickets have 
been distributed free of cost by civic 
welfare organizations. Noon concerts 
have been broadcast to factories and 
mercantile establishments. 

Mr. Weil has had a telescopic portable 
stage made with shell, adaptable to many 
uses. From this a special sealed wire 
has carried many programs to a radio- 
casting station. 


Boston Activities 














July 19. 
South Shore society is flocking to the 
delightful musical afternoons’ which 


seem destined to become a feature of 
summer life in that colony. Last Sun- 
day’s event in the studio of Felix Sal- 
mond, English ’cellist, in Meeting House 
Lane at Scituate Harbor, was a delight 
both from a musical and pictorial stand- 
point. The studio, the property of the 
Irving K. Halls of New York, is a re- 
cent addition to their old-time house, 
and presents a picture of rich draperies, 
old masters and eastern lanterns of dull 
brass, a fitting setting for the artistry 
of Mr. Salmond. Mrs. Salmond received 
the guests. 
* * ok 

Mrs. Charles Whittemore and her 
daughter, Elinor Whittemore, violinist, 
are en route to Paris on the SS. France. 
They plan to spend a brief holiday in 
Europe. Before returning in the fall, 
Miss Whittemore who has a wide ac- 
quaintance in the musical world, with 
her sister, Martha Whittemore, who 
visited Europe last season, will play in 
Paris and Brussels. 

ok ak co 


Mary G. Reed’s piano pupils were 
heard in recital in the Auditorium, 
Malden, Mass., recently, when a large 
audience acclaimed pupils and teacher in 
a program that contained classic and 
modern compositions. The following 
pupils were heard to good effect: Mary 
Busby, Louise Winchell, Evelyn Han- 
cock, Thomas Shine, John Ryan, Helen 
Chiesa, Margaret Bohen, Virginia Shine, 
Francis Maguire, Reba Robertson, Paul- 
ine Handy, Sheldon Crane, Dorothy 
Smith, Frances McQuillan. W. J. P. 





Mischa Levitzki to Play at Colleges 


Among the piano concert engagements 
of Mischa Levitzki for next season are 
included Wells College in Aurora, N. Y.; 
Westminster College in New Wilming- 
ton, Pa.; Coe College in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. It will be Mr. Levitzki’s fourth 
appearance at Wells College. 


Mary Cornelia Malone Finds Concert 
Singing Fascinating 





Mary Cornelia Malone, soprano, of 
Belle Meade, Nashville, Tenn., finds part 
of the fascination of concert singing in 


the calls it makes on her versatility. “I 
wonder how a great opera singer who 
has ‘become famous over night’ would 
enjoy the excitement of rehearsing 
simultaneously for a patriotic concert, a 
funeral, a wedding, a college event, a 
religious service, a Duo-Art recital, and 
a radio recording in addition to full 
recital programs?” Mrs. Malone queries. 
“Only hard-working, slow-but-sure con- 
cert singers know this really amusing, 
but very beneficial experience, for the 
suddenly great probably never have it. 
I suppose no art is greater than that of 
a superb singing actor and no individual 
more to be envied than one who is able 
to reach the top rung with one well- 
aimed jump; but the slow grind—with 
its kaleidoscope of rehearsals, songs, 
languages, recitals, crowds, disappoint- 
ments and, perhaps, finally a measure of 
success—is very fascinating and well 
worth the work and self denial that 
accompany it.” 





Marie Sundelius to Sing in Lexington 


Another engagement in the South has 
just been contracted for Marie Sunde- 
lius, soprano of the Metropolitan and 
Swedish Royal Operas. She will give a 
recital in Lexington, Ky., Nov. 17. As 
things now stand, she will open her 1924- 
25 season with a recital in Burlington, 
Vt., Sept. 29. 


May Peterson to Sing in Flushing 


May Peterson, soprano, has just been 
engaged for a concert in Flushing, N. Y., 
next season. Miss Peterson will open 
her concert tour at Montclair, N. J., in 
October. Nov. 17 has been set as the 
date of her recital at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 


—"— .. 


Opera Company Is Formed for Bronx 


The Bronxonian Grand Opera Com- 
pany was recently incorporated to give 
performances of opera in the coming sea- 
son in New York. The season is planned 
for October. The founder of the com- 
pany is John Fobert, baritone, and the 
president of the business organization 1s 
Vincent Valentine. 











S. Ernest Philpitt Makes Bookings for 
Florida Concerts 


S. Ernest Philpitt was in New York 
recently to engage artists for his concert 
course in Jacksonville, Tampa, Miami, 
St. Petersburg and Orlando, Fla., next 
February. Thus far he has_ booked 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, and the New 
York Symphony. 


JACQUES GORDON IS 


CHICAGO RECITALIST 


American Music Feature 0: 





Program in American 
Conservatory Series 


CHICAGO, July 19.—Jacques Gordo: 
concertmaster of the Chicago Sym 
phony, was heard in a violin recital a 
Kimball Hall on Wednesday morning, i 
the series of summer concerts given b 


the American Conservatory of Music. 


Saint-Saéns’ Sonata for Violin an 
Piano, which opened the program, wa 


played with Joseph Brinkman, who als. 


furnished admirable accompaniments fo 
the other numbers. These _ include 
Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise” and interest 
ing shorter pieces. 

Mr. Gordon played two of his ow: 
arrangements, a free transcription of ; 
Brahms Waltz, full of striking and 
grateful effects, and a version of Shi! 
kret’s “Scotch Episode”; Stella Roberts 
Serenade was played from manuscript, 
as was her pleasing transcription of 
Campagnoli’s Allemande and_ Alt. 
schuler’s arrangement of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Dance of the Swans.” Besides new 
American compositions, music by George 
Bass, Samuel Gardner and Albert Spald- 
ing was included in a group by native 
composers. 

Mr. Gordon, who is busy this summer 
as concertmaster of the Ravinia Opera 
Orchestra, with which he has already 
made several appearances as soloist, was 
in communicative mood. His tone was 
luscious and smooth, and his intonation 
accurate. His ample musicianship has 
been in evidence in Orchestra Hall and 
as head of the Gordon String Quartet. 

A large audience expressed approval 
of his recital. 





Marcel Salzinger Sings in “Rigoletto” 
at Charlottenburg Opera 


Marcel Salzinger, baritone, formerly 
of the Wagnerian Opera Company, who 
is spending the summer in Europe, has 
been engaged for appearances at the 
Charlottenburg Opera, Berlin. His first 
appearance was made in the title-réle 
of “Rigoletto” on June 25, when he won 
a significant success. Mr. Salzinger was 
for several years a member of the 
Vienna State Opera. 





Grace Kerns and Marjorie Squires te 
Sing in “Messiah” 

Grace Kerns and Marjorie Squires 
have been engaged to sing the soprano 
and contralto réles, respectively, in the 
Minneapolis Symphony’s Christmas per- 
formance of Handel’s “Messiah” in St. 


Paul. Miss Kerns is visiting her native 
State, Virginia, and later will spend 
some time at her home in Norfolk. Miss 


Squires is spending her vacation at her 
bungalow in West Hurley, N. Y. 





Marriage of Chicago Musicians’ 
Announced 


CHICAGO, July 19.—The marriage of 
Geraldine Massey, violinist, and Lloyd 
Brown, pianist, has been announced 
here. They are both members of th: 
faculty of the Chicago Musical Colleg: 





The oldest and most 
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The Alchemy That Changes Musical Thought to lone 
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Importance of Touch in Piano-playing and Other Musical Arts— 
Singers’ Difficulties in “‘Observing’’ the Mechanism of the 
Voice—Correct Playing Habits Include Knowledge of the 
Piano Key as a Lever, and Mastery of Relaxation and Finger 


Resistance 





By SUMNER SALTER 


OUCH systems for use in piano-playing are legion. 


The amount 


of attention bestowed on this branch of the art is well merited. 
Some form of touch is a prime factor, not only in the art of the 


pianist, but in that of every instrumentalist and singer as well. 
voice, in a sense, is as material an instrument as the flute. 


The 
Mr. Salter, 


in the article on this page, discusses the fascinating problem of the 
juncture where the musical idea of the performer is turned into actual 


physical vibrations. 


Here lies the magic of the master performer, 


and for all musicians the subject is of vital interest. 





HE perfect expression of a musical thought is dependent upon 
the immediate and free transference of that concept from the 
brain, through the channels of the nervous system, to the 
point of contact where atmospheric vibrations, resulting in 
tone, are excited. This applies alike in the case of the singer 
and the player of any instrument. 


It is easier to recognize 


the truth of this, however, in its application to the player than in the case 


of the singer, but the fact is the same in both cases. 


The difficulty of secur- 


ing the result in the case of the singer is greater because of the intangibility 
of the mechanism involved and because of its greater complication. 


For example, in the case of the pianist 
the connection of the playing apparatus 
of the player with the mechanism of 
the instrument is visible to the eye. In 
the case of a teacher and pupil, exact 
and definite directions and suggestions 
can be given in terms which will be 
equally comprehensible to both parties. 


“Touch” in the Singer’s Art 


For the teacher of singing, however, 
a good deal of the difficulty which even 
the most competent and successful in- 
structors often experience comes from 
the fact that the pupil cannot sense the 
meaning of what he is told, or after 
thinking he has done so finds that he 
was quite mistaken. 

To aid the process of learning to 
breathe properly, for instance, one of 
the well-known teachers in a _ metro- 
politan city considered it necessary to 
invent a machine which is said to re- 
ward the pupil whose breathing appar- 
atus functions properly by the merry 
ringing of a bell! 

_ Sometimes the conscientious  fupil 
vtecomes hopelessly confused by the 
teacher’s use of terms of anatomy of 
which he knows little or nothing, or by 
reference to sensations which he is sup- 
posed to feel at most any point between 





the soles of his feet and the top of his 
head! It is easy to see that the piano 
player and the piano teacher labor under 
much less disadvantage. 

The thought we wish to keep in mind, 
however, is that in each case the aim 
sought is to bring about an immediate 
and free tonal realization of the musical 
thought in terms of the instrument used. 
There is a means of enabling the instru- 
ment, or the body of the singer, to 
express itself in the most beautiful tones 
of which it is capable, if only the ideal 
of those tones exists in the musical 
thought and the conditions are right for 
the realization of them. In the last 
analysis it is a question of touch. 

The perfection with which the mech- 
anism of the player is made to co- 
crdinate with that of the instrument in 
all its various possibilities makes the 
quality of the artist, and this perfec- 
tion results as a gradual and natural 
evolution by long and diligent practice, 
after right habits of touch are estab- 
lished. 


Forming Right Music Habits 


It is of the most vital importance 
that such habits should be formed at 
the very beginning of musical study. On 
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them as a foundation the possibilities of 
future development are limited only by 
the ambition and musical capacity of the 
individual. Of two artists who have 
evolved in such development one may 
achieve distinction for technical bril- 
liance and another for penetrating and 
thoughtful interpretation. As the man 
is, so is the player. 

The greater artist will be he who 
discloses a finer feeling, a richer and 
more poetic imagination, a broader vision 
and a more human sympathy. But in 
each case the artist is giving musical 
expression to himself as a man. 

The conversion of musical thought into 
tone, that is, is quite on a par with that 
of the speaker, whose thought is at once 
expressed in language, with no sugges- 
tion of any mechanical operation in- 
volved in the process. When the thought 
occurs the expression automatically fol- 
lows, with its proper inflection, force 
and emotional shading. 

It is necessary to recognize at the 
outset that the pianist has to deal with 
a mechanical instrument. The same 
thing is true to an even greater degree 
of the organist. Whatever one’s attach- 
ments, predilections or prejudices may 
be, the fact must be accepted that the 
violin family, the flute or any instrument 
producing tones by the aid of human 
breath are more direct media for musical 
expression than the piano or organ. 


Secret of Piano Leverage 
& 


The highly developed mechanism 


which has been perfected in the action 
of the best modern grand pianos is, 
nevertheless, only a modification and 
delicately sensitive refinement of the 
principle of the fulcrum lever, by which 
force. applied at one end of a stick is 
transferred to a hammer at the other 
end and, by means of the vibrating 
strings which are struck, produces a 
musical tone. 

The xylophone player or the player of 
the Hungarian dulcimer has the advan- 
tage from a mechanical standpoint 
over the pianist in that the wooden 
lever and fulcrum are entirely elimi- 
nated and the hammer is directly sub- 
ject to the muscular and nervous energy 
of the player. 

This brings us to the point of appre- 
ciation of the fact that the aim of the 
pianist must-be to treat the indispen- 
sable key-lever of the piano keyboard as 
a part of his own playing apparatus 
of arm, hand and fingers, and so estab- 
lish a direct contact with the hammer, 
striking or pressing upon the string. 
Or, to reverse the statement and thus 
obtain a more truthful conception of 
the fact, the aim is to make the piano 
mechanism of key-lever and all that lies 
between it and the contact of the ham- 
mer with the string a component and 
sympathetic part of the playing anppar- 
atus of fingers, hands and arms of the 
player. 


[Continued on page 25] 





CLEVELAND FORCES ELIMINATE ALL DEBT 


Progress Shown by Musical 
Arts Association—Con- 


tests Successful 
By Florence M. Barhyte 


LEVELAND, July 19.—The Mu- 

sical Arts Association, which 
supports the Cleveland Orchestra, held 
its annual meeting recently, with John 
L. Severance, president, as chairman. 
He recently returned after six months 
in Europe and Egypt. Reports for the 
year, the ninth in the history of the 
association, and the sixth season of 
the orchestra under Nikolai Sokoloff, 
were more than satisfactory. The or- 
chestra was operated within the bud- 
get approved a year ago, and gifts 
from 908 contributors completed the 
maintenance fund, so that the organ- 
ization starts upon its seventh season 
free of obligation. 

An enthusiastic vote of appreciation 
was given to D. S. Blossom, executive 
vice-president, to whose untiring efforts 
were due the large number of contribu- 
tors and the adequate financing of the 
orchestra. Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
manager, reported 126 concerts, sixty- 
seven in Cleveland, twenty-two in thir- 
teen other Ohio cities, and the others in 
twenty-four cities in other States and 
Canada. The Cleveland Orchestra, under 
the assistant conductor, Arthur Shep- 
herd, gave children’s concerts in fifteen 
cities, in addition to fifteen children’s 
and community concerts in Cleveland. 

The fourth annual music memory con- 
test was a big success. There was a 
general demand for the continuance of 
the participation of adult groups. The 
results of teaching by members of the 
orchestra on Saturday mornings during 
the past four seasons at East and West 
Technical High Schools were gratifying- 
ly shown. This service is paid for by 
the Musical Arts Association and given 
to the public schools. 


Schools Show Interest 


This musical memory work is largely 
responsible for the growth in interest in 
public school orchestras in this city. It 
was pointed out at the meeting that in 
four years the, number of these orches- 
tras had increased from seven to twelve, 
and from two bands in high schools, the 
number had been raised to three senior 
and four junior ones. Last year mem- 
bership in the junior high school orches- 
tras increased from 137 to 435. 

The association elected the following 
officers: John L. Severance, president; 
D Z. Norton, first vice-president; W. G. 
Mather, second vice-president; D. S. 
Blossom, executive vice-president; A. A. 


Brewster, treasurer; Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, secretary, and Mildred L. Fer- 
guson, assistant treasurer. Newton D. 
Baker, Paul L. Feiss, Frank H. Ginn, 
Richard F. Grant and E. G. Tillotson, 
were elected to the executive committee. 


Students Win Prizes 


Several students of the Cleveland 
Institute have won scholarships this sea- 
son. Augusta Berkowitz, seventeen-year- 
old pianist of this city, was awarded one 
of the first two scholarships at the 
institute, and has now taken the Ernest 
Hutcheson Prize, which entitles her to 
a summer’s study with this artist at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Fifteen contestants 
tried for the prizes, and she was one of 
three winners. 

Three other students at the institute 
have won music contests this year. In 
the State-wide junior music competition 
held in Toledo, Lionel Nowak won first 
prize, and Mary Williams, second, in the 
piano contest, while Jacob Kaz, violinist, 
came first in his division. The competi- 
tion was held under the auspices of the 
Ohio Federation of Music Clubs. Mr. 
Kaz, Virginia Miley and Douglas Redder 
are studying in Switzerland with Andre 
De Ribaupierre, head of the violin 
department at the institute. 

Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, assistant 
director of the institute, has left for the 
Pacific Coast. She will attend the per- 
formance of Ernest Bloch’s work in the 
Hollywood Bowl] with the composer con- 
ducting the San Francisco Symphony. 
Alfred Hertz. leader of the orchestra, 
invited Mr. Bloch to conduct his own 
works in the West. 

An event of unusual interest was the 
presentation of Harper Garcia Smythe’s 
pageant, “O the Spirit of America” in 
Wade Park on July 4, before an audience 
of more than 50,000 persons. The 
pageant was one of the most elaborate 
ever staged in Cleveland, more than 2000 
persons participating. The perform- 
ance depicted periods in American history 
from its discovery to the present. 

The first of a series of summer organ 
recitals was given in the Art Museum 
by Douglas Moore on July 16. 


Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, has been engaged by the Middle- 
sex Women’s Club of Lowell, Mass., for 
a recital on Oct. 27. She has just re- 
turned from a six weeks’ trip to Europe. 
She will soon leave New York for her 
camp on Lake George, N. Y. 
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California Managers Urge Regulation 
of Many Details in Concert Business 
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[Continued from page 9] 





unless it is convenient. A good subscrip- 
tion series is, of course, good for a 
manager, as the single seat sale may be 
affected by many unforeseen conditions. 

“It is extremely difficult to get good 
halls and theaters, since the movies have 
most of them tied up. Prices asked for 
the places available are in most cases 
too high, considering the small margin 
of profit a local manager is working on. 
The one salvation in smaller places lies 
in high school auditoriums, which are 
usually available and entirely adequate. 

“The local press is usually most help- 
ful to a local manager and gives him 
splendid publicity. Criticisms help the 
cause of music, but are often taken too 
seriously. After all, each criticism is 
only one man’s opinion and may be biased 
by his physical condition, temperament, 


etc.” 
Charges Overbooking 


Frank W. Healy, concert manager in 
San Francisco, states an abnormal num- 
ber of cancellations and failures have 
resulted from over-booking and severe 
competition. This has not been due to 
bad judgment or ignorance of the local 
field, he says, but to the desire of local 
managers to keep others from securing 
artists. 

Mr. Healy believes there is iack of 
public interest in music because of over- 
production. Very little cooperation is 
received from him by some booking man- 
agers, he says, and some agents tend 
to over-sell. 

“Some booking managers gain 
a temporary advantage by working one 
local manager against another, but they 
lose out in the long run,” he adds. 
“There are entirely too many concerts 
for the country to absorb, and over- 
booking is retarding the development of 
new territory. There are not too many 
artists, but entirely too many singers 
and musicians who are’ not artists. 
There are too many local managers.” 

Mr. Healy says the concert course is 
preferable to individual concerts only in 
the case of inferior artists. Radio has 
proved injurious. The local press has 
been excellent. Its musical criticisms 
have proved helpful. 

“IT am very much opposed to so-called 
‘civic music,’” says Mr. Healy. “My 
experience has been that it becomes 
political. Free tickets can be given out 
in great quantities, perhaps to please 
voters. Politicians should not use the 
tax-payers’ money to give concerts. 
Politicians should keep out of the music 
business or else get into the music busi- 
ness and keep out of politics.” 

Mr. Healy says the concert business 
suffers from over-production, from auc- 
tioneering methods of booking “ana 
often from unfairness on the part of 
artists to local managers.” 

Over-crowding of the field in Los An- 
geles is reported by Bruno David Ussher, 
MusicAL AMERICA’S correspondent in 
that city. 
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“Three internationally famous pianists 
were heard in four programs within less 
than three days, vieing with each other 
for public attention,” he says. “This 
was too much even for a city like this, 
which has developed an astounding 
faculty for absorbing music. Hence 
none of the three artists found as many 
hearers as they deserved. The result 
in such cases is that the public is de- 
prived of hearing artists as it might 
if their visits were timed more wisely. 

“This is not the fault of the local 
manager, who bears the ill effect of such 
congestion. More than once last season 
great musical opportunities were frit- 
tered ete This was a hardship on 
the music-lover, and the local manager 
felt the effect in the form of meagre box- 
office receipts. Place the blame upon 
some booking offices which seemed to 
lack regard both for the public and 
local agents. In the long run such a 
‘catch-the-public-if-you-can’ method of 
competition will prove commercially 
short-sighted. All some managers seem 
to be interested in is to sell their artists, 
leaving local managers and public to 
scramble as best they can. The booking 
manager receives his fixed fee from the 
local manager no matter what box office 
receipts are. 


Clearing House Wanted 


“The selling of artists has become too 
commercialized and the reaction leads 
to lesser attendance and fewer dates. 
Booking managers will serve themselves 
better in the end if they will forget com- 
petition and form a clearing house for 
a more equal distribution of artists. 
This might necessitate starting tours in 
the extreme West. 

“What is true about pianists applies 
also to operatic singers, especially those 
under contract with opera companies. 
As a rule, these singers can fill concert 
engagements only before the opera sea- 
son opens or after its close. The re- 
sults are obvious. They invade the local 
concert field in all too quick succession. 
And what is worse, the same arias are 
heard within a few days by different 
singers. Comparisons, forced in this 
manner, are often anything but pleasant 
and mitigate against attendance. 

“True, comparisons are _ instructive, 
but in more than one sense they can 
become ‘odious.’ Then pianists and 
violinists follow each other in the same 
program numbers till one wishes Chopin 
had never written his Funeral March 
Sonata and that Bruch had destroyed 
the manuscript of his G Minor Concerto 
before it was published. 


“Star” System Deplored 


“The disadvantages of the ‘star’ sys- 
tem and the advantages of operatic 
ensemble standards have been realized. 
The recital methods today still suffer 
from the ‘star’ system. Some managers 
and artists are apt to forget that the 
program must be brought as close to 
the public as the performer. This would 
be one function of a central managerial 
committee acting as a clearing house to 
eliminate the crowding of recitals of the 
same type within a short period in one 
community, to avoid repetitions of pro- 
grams and to make program announce- 
ments as illuminating as possible. 

“Bearing on the concert problem also 
is the question of publicity. I have seen 
many press books containing reams of 
stories, most of which read the same, 
and all, with few exceptions, bearing 
so plainly the routine stamp of a press 
agent that no intelligent music editor 
will use them as they are. Of course, 
the intelligent local manager will re- 
write them. Certainly few music editors 
have time to do so. The result is heavy 
cutting, as some of these stories are 
far too long. Unless especial arrange- 
ment is made, the large town newspaper 
has not space for more than 300 or 350 
words in an advance story. The result 
is a crippled story, made unconvincing 
by cutting. 

“Some press agents who have heard of 
‘human interest’ stories try to perpetrate 
kindergarten concoctions. Others quote 
entire paragraphs from the_ reviews 
which no well-trained music editor will 
reprint. Not once have I seen in these 
press books a story telling in an educa- 





tional and entertaining manner why a 
certain singer or player plays or sings 
certain music. Publicity, even if present- 
ing historic facts about compositions, 
could be made to read like a news story. 
Such articles would be welcomed by 
music editors and attract attention. _ 

“Finally, concert attendance might be 
larger if the répertoires of leading 
artists were more varied. There are 
seasons when the Schumann ‘Carneval’ 
or ‘Depuis le Jour’ seem epidemic. Some 
artists ‘peddle’ certain classics season 
after season. This is bad _ business, 
despite the fact that a certain per- 
centage of the public comes to hear the 
player, not the program.” 


“One Price” Advocated 


“We are well satisfied with general 
concert conditions,” says George Leslie 
Smith, manager of the Auditorium Art- 
ist Course, Los Angeles, “though we 
find the prices for some artists too high. 
Clubs sometimes pay too much money 
for their artists or buy too expensive a 
course. The best remedy is a ‘one price’ 
system.” 

Many concerts in his territory are 
managed by clubs, Mr. Smith adds. 
There have been some cancellations but 
not an excessive number. General in- 
terest in music is constantly increasing. 
There are not more artists than the 
country can absorb when booking in 
small places is done intelligently. New 
courses are started every season. The 
exploitation of new fields would not 
help. What would be an advantage 
would be to limit the number of attrac- 
tions. Too many artists want fees in 
excess of what they are worth, Mr. 
Smith adds. 

“An educational move for better busi- 
ness methods among local managers is 
not necessary,” claims Mr. Smith. “The 
inefficient’ managers eliminate them- 
selves. Practically all clubs have a 
guarantee fund or guarantors. On the 
whole, clubs are more to be depended 
upon than local managers. The con- 
cert course is the only system. We have 
had very few civic music courses, and 
they are not needed where you have 
clubs. Radio has not affected concerts 
here. The press cooperates, and criti- 
cisms help to a certain extent.” 


Season Has Been Good 


The season in Los Angeles was good, 
according to Caroline E. Smith, manager 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra there, 
who says there is no lack of public in- 
terest in music. In regard to coopera- 
tion from booking managers she adds: 

“Since we are buyers, we are co- 
operated with fully. There are not more 
concerts than can be absorbed locally, 
but congestion should be lessened by the 
working of new territory. 

“Too many artists? Yes, and their 
fees are too high. 

“Too many local 
here.” 

Clubs are probably more dependable 
than local managers, in Mrs. Smith’s 
opinion, and she prefers the course to 
individual concerts. She further declares 
herself in favor of civic music courses, 
or any means of increasing general 
musical intelligence and discrimination. 
But she does not see that radio has 
affected the situation. The situation is 
good in regard to halls and theaters. 
Newspaper criticisms probably help the 
cause. 

“We have two local managers, bring- 
ing the best known artists here during 
the season, and both report last season 


managers? Not 


as the most successful ever. experienc +4 
here.” 

So writes Alice Maynard Grig;: 
correspondent for MUSICAL AMERICA 
Long Beach. The local press deser\ 
great credit, in her opinion, for its | 
operation. She continues: 

“The matter of halls and theaters j, 
a serious question. All the theaters 
the city are vaudeville or picture hous s, 
consequently are not available for con- 
certs. Auditoriums of churches cannt 
be used where paid admissions are 
charged on account of tax regulations, 
so the only places where concerts cin 
be given are the Municipal Auditorium 
and auditoriums in the public schoo! 
buildings. There are never any ¢can- 
cellations in Long Beach.” 

“There is no lack of public interest 
in music in Long Beach,” says L. |. 
Frey, manager of the Philharmonic 
Course, “but there are so many small, 
free concerts which do not meet with 
public approval that when really good 
concerts are given many people are 
afraid to patronize them if they are not 
familiar with the artists presented. In- 
dividual concerts would never pay here; 
the course must be sold before the 
season opens. A system of guarantees 
to back contracts is a fine thing but 
difficult to work out here. I think a 
‘civic music’ course would be a splendid 
thing, if it could be rightly handled. 

“If there is anything wrong with the 
concert business, it is that there are 
too many artists and that prices paid 
the really good ones are entirely too 
high.” 

“There are too many artists and not 
enough art,” states Kathryn Coffield, 
manager of the Seven Arts Course. 
“Fees are too high, and in many cases 
tickets are not sold at uniform prices. 
I believe music criticisms, when honest 
and intelligent, are helpful to the cause 
of music. There are too many local 
managers handling small affairs.” 
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DUNNING PUPILS PERFORM 





Demonstrate Success of Instruction in 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, Program 


BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO, July 19.—Dem- 
onstrations of the Dunning system of 
improved music study were given in a 
recital recently by pupils of Adda C. 
Eddy, normal teacher. With apparent 


ease and delight, some of the smaller 
pupils wrote solos from memory, took 
down melodies as played for them and 
grouped difficult rhythms into measures. 
Others modulated from the major into 
the minor mode and returned to the 
major, as called for by the audience; 
transposed music, in writing or on the 
piano, and made rhythm pictures. 

Solo and ensemble numbers were given 
artistically. Twelve of the _ smallest 
pupils played simultaneously on four 
pianos in perfect rhythm. While the 
audience sang “America,” Earl Crevis- 
ton outlined crossed flags on a_black- 
board to the rhythm of the music. The 
program included numbers by Schubert, 
Liszt, Raff, Leschetizky and Mozart. The 
fifty-five pupils who took part in the 
recital ranged in age from six to six- 
teen years. 

After conducting a summer session 
in her studio, Miss Eddy will attend the 
Dunning convention in New York in 
August. She will return here in Sep- 
tember to open her studio for regular 
classes and a normal training class for 
teachers in the Dunning system. 
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Mastery of Touch Is Important Factor 
in Piano-Playing and Other Musical Art 


MMMM 
[Continued from page 23] 





The aim should be not to strike keys, 
but to control hammers and to think 
through the key-levers and intervening 
mechanism to the source of musical tone 
—the point of contact of the hammer 
with the string. 


“Key-Hitting” Condemned 


Here it is well to emphasize with some 
force the importance of fixing a definite 
notion in the mind of the piayer as to 
what is to be sought for and kept in 
view as a working principle, affecting the 
details of procedure in all stages of pro- 
gress along the effort of study and prac- 
tice. It is not possible for the novice to 
comprehend the full meaning of such an 
ideal, but without some, even though the 
faint vision of the ultimate truth which 
is sooner or later to be comprehended 
and realized in its fullness, the beginner 
will grope in the dark and make hap- 
hazard progress on the road to artistic 
results. No teacher can be regarded 
as worthily meeting his obligation to his 
pupils who fails to set before them such 
more or less definite conceptions of the 
essential and fundamental factors that 
underlie the true ideal of artistic piano 
playing and are to affect all their play- 
ing habits. 

Good playing is the result of good 
playing habits. Some players acquire 
them naturally and easily, from observa- 
tion and imitation of good examples with 
which they have been fortunate enough 
to come in contact. Unfortunately, the 
majority of players are the victims of 
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bad habits, which may have been ac- 
quired from bad associates, either as 
teachers or friends or from being left to 
their own devices in playing. 

The case of the average tennis player 
furnishes a good illustration of this 
latter class. Nothing is easier than to 
take a tennis racquet and hit the tennis 
ball in much the same manner as one 
does a baseball with a bat. So it happens 
that in the eagerness to play and get the 
enjoyment of the game, one forms the 
habit of hitting the ball in one and the 
same way in all the various forms of 
play. The consequence is, before one is 
hardly aware of it, he has become almost 
incapable of acquiring proper form in the 
simple and easy “lob,” the light “cut” 
and other strokes, in which suppleness 
of body combined with weight and re- 
sistance are necessary for steady im- 
provement and success. 

The pianist similarly falls into the 
habit, or is brought up to it, of hitting 
keys and remains insensible of the fact 
that the conditions back of the fingers, 
in the wrists, arms and body generally 
have a vital influence upon the opera- 
tion of the keys and the musical results 
following. 

The time to do so-called “advanced 
work” in piano teaching is when the 
pupil begins to study. In other words, 
the “beginning teacher” should have a 
clear knowledge of the essential factors 
of good playing and the ability to co- 
ordinate these factors in accordance 
with the physical and musical needs of 
the pupil. 

The idea that a cheap teacher is good 
enough for a beginner is one that gen- 
erally proves to be expensive in the end; 
the money spent is practically thrown 
away, because either the pupil does not 
become a good enough player to satisfy 
himself or his friends and gives up 
playing, or else finds he has to begin al! 
over again and pay three or four times 
as much as he paid the cheap teacher 
in order to learn to play properly. 


Relaxation and “Short-Circuiting” 
& 


The first thing necessary in good play- 
ing is relaxation of the arms, freedom 
from rigidity and tension from the 
shoulders down to the wrists. 

It is said that the arm should be like 
a rope, attached at one end to the 
shoulder and at the other to the hand. 
Perhaps a better comparison would be 
that of a flexibly jointed steel cable, in- 
suring steadiness and poise in movement 
and giving a certain resistance at any 
desired point. 

The reason for this necessary condi- 
tion of relaxation, sometimes referred to 
as “devitalization,” is to allow a free 
and uninterrupted flow of nervous cur- 
rent from the spinal column to the 
fingers, unchecked by tension and rigid- 
ity at the joints of the shoulders, elbows 
and wrists. Nerve current is a force 
somewhat like electricity; tension and 
rigidity at the joints between the ter- 
minal points may be compared to short- 
circuiting with loss of “eurrent” and its 
resulting energy. 

In days gone by. when the Plaidy 
system and the Stuttgart method were 
in vogue, the concentration of effort 
upon a level and motionless back of the 
hand—often tested by holding a coin 
upon it—resulted in some cases not only 
in stiff wrists and arms but in weakened 
or stiff fingers as well. 

Since those days the principles taught 
by Leschetizky and Breithaunt, William 
Mason and A. K. Virgil, and their numer- 
ous disciples and followers, have largely 
superseded the old notions and brought 
about a much more musical and artistic 
result in playing, so that present stand- 
ards are far above those of a generation 
ago. 

Danger of Arm-Resistance 


In spite of this fact, however, there 
is the ever-present problem of combating 
the tendency and inclination of the 
young player to use the various muscles 
affecting the joints of the arm in his 
effort to establish resistance to the 
weight of the keys—instead of develop- 
ing that resistance at the point of con- 
tact with the keys in the hand itself. 

This is the important problem which 
the wise and thoughtful teacher is called 
upon to solve. 

Obviously, in the case of the child 
the process of solution must be a slow 
and gradual one. A small and delicately 
formed hand naturally will present more 
difficulty and require longer time to 
train than one of substantial structure. 


In the case of an adult, however, the 
process should not require a period of 
great length, though conditions and 
habits will cause wide variations in 
length of time necessary to bring about 
satisfactory conditions and establish a 
proper form as a permanent and secure 
foundation. 

Form in piano playing, as in any 
mechanical or physical exercise, is a 
product of three things, which may be 
said to require attention in the follow- 
ing sequence: position, condition and 
action. For the clear analysis of these 
essential factors to good playing credit 
must be given to the noted investigator 
and teacher, A. K. Virgil. In rowing 
a boat, handling a tennis racquet or 
manipulating a typewriter a certain posi- 
tion is favorable to the muscular and 
nervous condition necessary to effect the 
required action. And the efficiency of 
the action, its quality, speed, accuracy 
and force, other things being equal, de- 
pend upon the excellence and perfection 
of the position and condition. 

These factors, position and condition, 
in the case of piano playing can, as a 
matter of fact, be more readily and suc- 
cessfully acquired at a low table than at 
the keyboard. There is much to be said 
in favor of this procedure from the 
standpoint of psychology, since it en- 
ables the pupil to concentrate directly 
upon the mental and physical effort in- 
volved in the exercises, doing one thing 
at a time thoroughly, without the pos- 
sible diversion of thought likely to occur 
in connection with the use of the keys 
at the piano. 

Whether at the piano or table, how- 
ever, it is of prime importance to carry 
through a series of exercises to establish 
a proper form of the hand, with curved 
arch of the knuckles and finger joints, 
and loose-hanging arm (from_ the 
shoulder, constantly maintained in all 
the various shapes of finger and hand- 
form, whether for single notes or chord 


groups. In this first contact of the 
fingers with the keys the vitally im- 
portant principle of touch, underlying 
all future development in playing, must 
receive at once its first clear demonstra- 
tion. This fundamental principle is, in 
brief, that of an initial up-impulse at 
the wrist, resulting from an instantane- 
ous nervous shock communicated to the 
key by a free flow of nerve current 
through the arm from the electric bat- 
tery of the brain. 


Supple Wrists Essential 


A word of caution may be in order 
here, in view of the use of the term “im- 
pulse,” to make it clear that before any 
quick action or movement of the keys is 
attempted, the balancing or shaping of 
the hand in all the various positions al- 
ready referred to should be practised 
with regularly timed but slow move- 
ments of the wrist and forearm up and 
down, with varying degrees of pressure 
or resistance in the back of the hand 
and fingers. 

In this way will come about and may 

be maintained that supple condition of 
the wrists and other hinges of the arm 
which provides the freedom of channel 
for the flow of nervous current to the 
point of contact with the key at the 
finger tip. This free condition permits 
the immediate transference of the 
musical concept of the brain into the 
physical tone of the instrument. 
_ The mysterious alehemy by which the 
infinitely varying qualities, shades and 
values of tone are produced is beyond 
human understanding, but it is none the 
less made manifest and potent in its 
effect upon human perception and feel- 
ing. This it is which strikes the listener 
and enwraps his attention when a master 
is at the keyboard and is none the less 
true when, as often happens, a gifted 
amateur who plays perhaps only by ear 
gives expression to his spontaneous 
feelings in tone. 





Ellis Levy to Conduct 
Special Normal Violin 
Class in Birmingham 


PTET 

















Photo by Strauss 
Ellis Levy, Violinist and Composer 
St. Louis, July 19.—Ellis Levy, head 


of the Ellis Levy Violin School in St. 
Louis and assistant concertmaster of the 


St. Louis Symphony, has been engaged 
to conduct a special normal class at the 
Birmingham Conservatory, Birmingham, 
Ala., from Aug. 10 to Sept. 10. 

Mr. Levy made his first public ap- 
pearance at the age of thirteen. He 
studied with such great masters as 
Ysaye, Sauret and Cesar Thomson. As 
a composer he has gained success with 
his “Ghost Dance,” which has_ been 
added to the répertoire of Aibert Vert- 
champ, Michel Gusikoff, Francis Mac- 
Millan, Isadore Berger, Ethel Knobeloch, 
Howard Barnum, Waldemar Geltch and 
others. His new violin quartet, “March 
Triumphal,” has been played the past 
season by Isadore Berger’s class in 
Chicago, the class of William Morgan 
Knox in the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
the Mel-Harmonic Club in St. Louis, 
Hugh McGibeny’s class in the Metro- 
politan School in Indianapolis and 
others. 

He has also collaborated with Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake in the composition “An 
Afternoon at the Fair,” which is an 
easy suite for the beginners published 
by the Boston Music Company. His 
contract with the St. Louis Symphony 
has been renewed for two years. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 


Daughter Born to Mr. and Mrs. Riker 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Riker, the 


former prominent as a concert tenor, 
teacher and composer, and the latter as 
Lois Long, are receiving congratulations 
on the birth of a daughter on July 20. 
The child will be named Mary Mayo 
Riker. 


Ethel Parks, coloratura soprano, will 
give a New York recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 10. She is 
being booked for a tour next season by 
Daniel Mayer. 
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Easy Songs and Pieces Among New Works 
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By SIDNEY DALTON 


ASY songs and teaching 
| material for the piano 
consume the largest 
share of the printer’s 
ink that goes into the 
making of new music; 
and at this season of the year, when 
teachers are searching for new num- 
bers for their pupils, and singers for 
some light numbers by way of variety, 
it is well to devote a page to such 
pieces. The compositions for piano 
here considered cover the first three 
grades and into the fourth. Beyond 
this point the easier numbers in the 
standard literature become available. 
To the secular songs is added a group 
for the church service. 
* ca * 


Frank H. Grey’s song 
“Give Me One Rose to 
Remember” (M. Wit- 
mark & Sons) is a 
ballad that promises to become popular 
with amateurs and professionals alike. 
It has the kind of melody that sticks 
in the memory long after it is heard, 
and the range is comfortable for either 
a high-or medium voice. “God Keep 
You, Dear,” by Cecil Osik Ellis, (G. 
Schirmer), is dedicated to Carrie Jacobs 
Bond. It.ds a short, sentimental little 
number that is easy to perform, both 
for soloist and aecompanist. The melody, 
for medium tessitura, is sustained and 
expressive. 


Ballads by 
Frank H. Grey 
and C. O. Ellis 


* * * 
Three Songs There is nothing elab- 
of Love by orate or pretentious 
W. J. Marsh about W. J. Marsh’s 


“Three Songs of Love” 
(G. Schirmer) but many will be at- 
tracted by their simple appeal. The 
voice parts are singable and melodious, 
with accompaniments that are in no way 
taxing. The first. of the trio, “The 
Breeze,” is probably the best. For one, 
“You Sang Me a Song,” the composer 
has also written the words, while Sara 
Teasdale, whose lyrics are particularly 
popular with song writers, is responsible 
for the poem of “I Love You,” a viva- 
cious little song with a good climax. 


“You Sang Me a Song” is for high 
voice, the others for medium. 

* aK * 
A Group of “Come to the Wild- 
New Songs by wood” (Arthur P. 
Popular Schmidt Co.) is the 
Writers title of a waltz song 


by Robert Braine that 
is tuneful and bright, in a conventional 
manner. Without cuts it is a dozen 
pages in length, but the composer wisely 
suggests a cut of four pages that merely 
leaves out a few of the frills. An at- 


tractive little encore song is Robert 
Huntington Terry’s “Early News,” from 
the same press, a swift, rippling number 
that tells of the birds announcing the 
coming of dawn. It is dedicated to Sue 
Harvard. Ward-Stephens’ ‘“Baby’s 
Laugh,” another Schmidt publication, is 
not up to this composer’s best work by 
any means. It is a commonplace setting 
of a rather commonplace poem by Caro- 
lyn Wells. All these songs come in two 
keys, one for high voice, the other for 


medium. 
* ok . 


Richard Kountz, the 
Pittsburgh correspond- 
ent for MUSICAL 
AMERICA, has obviously 
made a bid for popularity with his two 
new songs, entitled “Sleepy Hollow 
Tune” and “Driftin’ On” (Theodore 
Presser Co.). The first of these is 
dedicated to Ernest Gamble, and might 
be an extract from some musical comedy 
hit. There is the refrain with humming 
obbligato and all. It is a fittingly dreamy 
little melody. ~“Driftin’ On” has a lazy, 
rhythmic swing about it that is agree- 
able. This is for low voice, while the 
other is for both low and medium. 

Allan P. Grant’s setting of Monica 
Rily’s attractive little poem, “Funny 
Little Fellow,” from the Presser com- 
pany, will doubtless make many friends. 
For medium voice; Daniel Protheroe’s 
“Orpheus With His Lute” is’ a duet 
setting of Shakespeare’s poem, for so- 
prano and baritone, somewhat old- 
fashioned in style but tuneful and sing- 
able. Published by Presser. 


* * * 


Three Solos 
and a Duet 
for Singers 


Soprano and tenor solo- 
ists seeking a_ short, 
effective duet number 
for the church service 
will find something to their liking in 
Edward Shippen Barnes’ setting of 
Adelaide Proctor’s “I Do Not Ask, © 
Lord” (G. Schirmer), which reflects Mr. 
Barnes’ customary musicianship and 
good taste. Yet another duet for the 
same combination is William Reed’s “O 
Love That Will Not Let Me Go” (Oliver 
Ditson Co.). This number is written 
in the popular church style, but is good 
of its kind. There are solos for both 
voices. 


Sacred Duets 
for Soprano 
and Tenor 


* * * 


Five new songs for the 
church service, by com- 
posers of established 
reputation, are worthy 
of mention. There is one by Florence 
Newell Barbour, called “Brightness of 
the Father’s Glory (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.), that is better than the average. 
The composer has attempted sincerely 
to make a musical interpretation of the 
text rather than merely hang a melody 
on it, as is too frequently the case in 
sacred songs. There are two keys. 
Frederick Stevenson, who already has a 
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long list of successful sacred solos to 
his credit, is the composer of “Behold, 
the Master Passeth By” (Oliver Ditson 
Co.), for low and medium voice. It is 
effectively written both for the soloist 
and for the organ in the accompaniment. 
The organ part, in fact, possesses con- 
siderable variety and character, which 
enhances the value of the song. C. Harold 
Lowden’s “When I Embark (the Heidel- 
berg Press), a_ setting of Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar,” is one of the best 
songs by this composer that we have 
seen. It is simple and melodious and 
written in a range that is convenient 
for high or medium voices. The climax 
at the end is written especially for the 
vocalist, as it weakens the poem by re- 
peating the last line but one twice. 





For the Piano Teacher 


PO 
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FIRST GRADE 


“The Amateur Musician,” by Russell 
Snively Gilbert (Theodore Presser Co.), 
is, as the composer says, “a method for 
introducing music to young students 
through the medium of the piano, striv- 
ing to awaken the creative conscious- 
ness and so to quicken progress and 
maintain interest.” The pupil makes 
little melodies and occasionally supplies 
a missing chord in a cadence. He also is 
made to feel rhythm. “Happy Moments,” 
“Church Bells Ringing” and “Our Boys,” 
a march: three pieces for the beginner, 
by Gerald F. Frazee (Schroeder and 
Gunther). Made within the limits of 
the five finger position in each hand. 
Melodious and interesting. “Eight First 
Grade Pieces,” by Edna Pietsch (Oliver 
Ditson Co.). Short pieces in a variety 
of rhythms, with accompanying words. 
“Flower Songs,” for adult beginners, by 





Mathilde Bilbro (G. Schirmer). Ex- 
cellent little numbers, interesting both 
melodically and harmonically. The 


“Shamrock,” “Fleur de Lys,” 
“Heather of En- 
Published 


titles are: 
“Japanese Cherry,” 
gland” and “Italian Tulips.” 
separately. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 


“Four Five-Note Melodies,” by Rudolf 
Friml (G. Schirmer), entitled “Now’s 
the Time to Play!” “I am Weary, I am 
Lonely,” “What a Jolly World” and 
“We are Strolling Along.” Written 
with the customary grace and tuneful- 
ness of this composer. Published separ- 
ately. “Little Sketches of Fun,” by 
Kathleen Lockhart Manning, from the 
same press. A group of five descriptive 
pieces for second year students. Good 
material, with considerable variety of 
touch. “Spring and Summer Holidays,” 
a book of six pieces by Florence P. Rea 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.). The com- 
poser has carried out her object, which 
is “to supplement the harmonic founda- 
tion with melodious pieces, easy to mas- 
ter, using over and over again the 
fundamental chords and retain certain 
little problems in the fingering. “By the 
Brook,” “Cadets’ March,” “Hunting 
Song” and “Powder and Crinoline,” a 
Minuet, by Evelyn Lane (Oliver Ditson 
Co.). Nice little melodies, well varied 
rhythmically and harmonically. “On 
Parade” (March), “Summer Dreams” 
(Reverie), “Woodland Shadows.” (Valse 
Rubato), “Mee Loo” (Chinese Dance) 
and “Return of Spring” (Waltz), by 
Bert R. Anthony, from the Ditson press. 
Five pieces by an experienced and pop- 
ular composer of teaching material. 
“Swallows” and “The Spring Picnic,” 
by Mathilde Bilbro, are further Ditson 
publications. They are up to the usual 
standard of this popular writer of piano 
music. “Tag,” by Bernice Fairchild 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.), is a bright 
little piece, particularly good study in 
crossing the hands. “Spring Flowers,” 
a set of four descriptive pieces by N. 
Louise Wright (G. Schirmer). One and 
two pages in length, published together. 
Interesting and melodious. “The Lotus 
Flower,” by Frances Terry, from the 
Schirmer press. A “morceau de genre” 


that is tranquil and smooth-flowing. 
“Menuett, La _ gracieuse,” a _ waltz; 
“Spring’s Awakening,” a waltz, and 
Polonaise, by Leo Kieslich (Schroeder 


and Gunther), 
FOURTH GRADE 


“An April Day,” by Homer N. Bartlett 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). A number in waltz 
rhythm, written in the pleasing, graceful 
manner of this composer. “Valse Petite,” 


pieces of average worth. 


by Herbert M. Willett (Schroeder o 
Gunther). Conventional in idea but we! 
written for the instrument. “Aftergloy.,” 
by A. Verne Westlake, from the sa ne 
press. A good study in melody playiig 
and pedaling. Suite, by Carl Heivs, 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). Four piec:s, 
entitled “Processional,” “Scherzo fan- 
tastique,” “Memories” and “Dance 
Intermezzo.” Published together. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES 


“Whole-Tone Scale Finger Technics,” 
by Orville A. Lindquist (G. Schirme,). 
Another valuable addition to _ the 
Scholastic Series by a _ distinguished 
teacher of the Oberlin Conservatory. 
Mr. Lindquist’s treatment of the whole- 
tone scale is complete and interesting. 
The work will be found extremely usefu| 
by pianists and teachers. It ends with 
two pages of interlocking scale work 
that are of particular excellence. Clem- 
entis’ “Essential Studies,” edited and 
abbreviated by Clarence G. Hamilton 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). Mr. Hamilton has 
selected ten of the most valuable studies 
from Clementi’s “Gradus ad Parnassum,” 
shortened them somewhat “by the omis- 
sion of unimportant by-products,” to use 
the editor’s words, and given the piano 
student the very marrow of the old 
master’s valuable work. “Six Charac- 
teristic Studies,” by Cuthbert Harris 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). For about 
fourth grade pupils. Each number in 
the book treats one particular technical 
problem in touch, pedaling, phrasing, 
and the like. 





Athens Buckley to Sing Wagner Roles 
in English 

Athens Buckley, soprano, who has 
been engaged by George Blumenthal for 
performances with his English Grand 
Opera Company in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, and in other cities, will appear as 
Sieglinde in “The Valkyrie” and Briinn- 
hilde in “Siegfried.” This opera en- 
gagement begins in the fall, and Miss 
Buckley will also be heard in various 
cities next season in joint recitals with 
Riccardo Martin, tenor. In the formal 
announcement of the personnel of the 
English Grand Opera Company, Miss 
Buckley was incorrectly listed as a con- 
tralto. 





Carmen Reuben Sings Woodstock Songs 


WoopsTock, N. Y., July 14.—As a fea- 
ture of her recent recital, Carmen Reu- 
ben, mezzo-soprano, sang a group of 
songs by Frances Wyman, Eugen Haile, 
R. Radcliffe Whitehead, Lillian Miller- 
Hemstreet and Carl Johner, all resi- 
dents of Woodstock. She also sang 
“Where’er You Walk,” by Handel, an 
aria from Mozart’s “Figaro,” two Hugo 
Wolf songs and one each by Bourgault- 
Ducoudray, Chausson and Faure. A 
group of lighter songs closed the pro- 
gram. Charles King accompanied. 
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SHAVITCH RETURNS HOME 





Josef Hofmann Is Soloist with Him in 
London Concert 


Vladimir Shavitch, conductor of the 
Syracuse Symphony, arrived in New 
york on July 18 after successful appear- 
ances as guest conductor of the London 
Svmphony in London and the Lamour- 
eux Concerts in Paris. 

Mr. Shavitch has been re-engaged to 
conduct the London Symphony in a 
series of concerts next January. Josef 
Hofmann appeared with him as piano 
soloist in Queen’s Hall on June 18, play- 
ing the Concerto in G by Beethoven. Mr. 
Shavitch included the Overture’ to 
“Oberon,” by Weber, the Fourth Sym- 
phony of Tchaikovsky, Paul Dukas’ 
Lae Sorcier” and the Prelude 

o “Meistersinger” on his program. 

” i Paris Mr. Shavitch had Gérard 
Hekking and Arthur Hackett-Granville 
as soloists. Mr. Hekking played 
Haydn’s Concerto for Violoncello and 
Lalo’s Intermezzo. Mr. Hackett-Gran- 
ville appeared as tenor soloist with a 


chorus in Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony. 
The toncert was given at Maison 
Gaveau. 


Mr. Shavitch has returned to Syra- 
cuse. 


CARL BUSCH IS KNIGHTED 








Other Musicians Also Receive Like 
Honor in Europe 


CHICAGO, July 19.—Carl Busch, a 
member of the summer faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College, has received 
word from Washington that he has been 
knighted by the King of Norway and 
given the Order of Saint Olaf. 

Two Chicago artists were knighted by 
the King of Denmark last week, accord- 
ing to word received here. They are 
Joll Mossberg, bandmaster of the Chi- 
cago Harmonien, and Jacob H. Hvass, 
founder and oldest member of the same 
society, which is at present in Denmark 
on a concert tour. 





J. Victor Sandberg’s Pupils Give Recital 
in Duluth 


DULUTH, MINN., July 19.—Voice pupils 
of J. Vietor Sandberg recently gave a re- 
cital in the Tabernacle here. The program 
included a number of Schubert, Rubin- 
stein and Brahms songs by a women’s 


chorus. Hedwig Benson, Mrs. C. Gustaf- 
son, Mrs. H. Lindor, Mrs. A. Gibson, 
Aldora Nygaard and Mrs. L. Gunther 


sang the Sextet from “Lucia.” Ruth 
Carlson, organist, and Ruth Wilson, 
pianist, who accompanied the singers, 
contributed a group including Rubin- 
stein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow” and “On 
Wings of Song,” Mendelssohn-Liszt. 
Other pupils who took part were Herbert 
Carlson, Edythe Gordon, Mrs. C. Joly, 
Mrs. J. Johnson, Gudrun Sherwin, Mrs. 
N. Malmstedt, ‘Anna Norain, Mrs. E. 
Loff, Tillie Reinertson, Leslie Hicks, 
Ruby Wilson, Mrs. A. Gibson and Eric 
elson. 





Three Duncan Dancers Are No Longer 
Together 


Word has been received from Paris 
that Anna, Lisa and Margo, the three 
Dunean dancers who appeared in Amer- 
ica last season, are no longer together. 
Margo Duncan will open a school in 
Paris. Anna has gone to Vienna, and 
Lisa is contemplating a vaudeville tour. 





Judson House Engaged as Soloist with 
Minneapolis Symphony 


_Judson House has been engaged for 
four performances as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony. The tenor will 
appear on Dec. 25 and 26 in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis respectively in Han- 
del’s “Messiah” and in the same cities 
on April 9 and 10 in Mendelssohn’s 
“Rlijah.” 
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Immigration Law Admits Alien Artists 
on Professional Visit to United States 


DOAUIEEL LOAN LEADEAA EAA TAA 


WASHINGTON, July 23.—The immigra- 
tion Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
in a statement to MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
representative, emphasized the fact that 


alien artists (singers, musicians, actors 
and actresses) are not barred from entry 
into the United States by the new immi- 
gration law which went into effect on 
July 1. It is required, however, that 
these foreign artists come to the United 
States for the purpose of pursuing their 
profession or business. This provision 
of the law applies equally whether the 
artist comes under contract to perform 
in the United States or independently 
for the purpose of practising his pro- 
fession, if he intends to leave the coun- 
try upon the conclusion of his perform- 
ances. 

The provision of the new law govern- 
ing these cases is as follows: 

“Section 3. When used in this Act the 
term ‘immigrant’ means any alien de- 
parting from any place outside the 
United States destined for the United 
States, except (1) a government official, 
his family, attendants, servants, and em- 
ployees, (2) an alien visiting the United 
States temporarily as a tourist or tem- 
porarily for business or pleasure, (3) an 
alien in continuous transit through the 
United States, (4) an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States who later 
goes in transit from one part of the 
United States to another through foreign 
contiguous territory, (5) a bona fide 
alien seaman serving as such on a vessel 
arriving at a port of the United States 
and seeking to enter temporarily the 
United States solely in the pursuit of 
his calling as a seaman, and (6) an alien 
entitled to enter the United States solely 
to carry on trade under and in pursuance 
of the provisions of a present existing 
treaty of commerce and navigation.” 

The second clause excepts from the 
operation of the law such aliens as visit 
the United States “temporarily for busi- 
ness,” under which classification artists 
coming to the United States for a tem- 
porary professional stay are placed. Ex- 
plaining the provisions of the new law, 
an official of the Department of Labor 
said: 

“There are no restrictions in the new 
immigration law which will bar alien 


artists, whether they be singers, mu- 
sicians or others, from being admitted to 
the United States, provided, of course, 
passport vise and other requirements are 
properly observed. It should be under- 
stood, however, that such artists enter 
the United States for the purpose of giv- 
ing performances or otherwise practising 
their profession, under contract or as 
individuals, and that upon the conclusion 
or termination of such performances 
they depart. It is not required that they 
return to the country from whence they 
came to the United States, being con- 
sidered in the sense of tourists sojourn- 
ing here temporarily ‘for business.’ 

“The law operates to prevent the ad- 
mission of artists and other aliens who 
seek to enter the United States for the 
purpose of making this country their 
permanent residence and not intending 
to depart, except under immigration 
quota restrictions. This phase of the 
law is now receiving some attention in 
the case of the Italian grand opera 
singer, Miss La Puma, which the secre- 
tary of labor has under advisement. 
Miss La Puma seeks to enter the United 
States as an artist, but is neither under 
contract to practise her profession as a 
singer nor is there assurance that she 
will do so independently as an individual. 
Furthermore, there is no certainty that 
she will take her departure as required 
by the law. 
tary of labor in this instance will, of 
course, have a tendency to establish a 
precedent in such cases. The law, how- 
ever, is explicit in making a distinction 
between artists who come here for a pro- 
fessional temporary stay and those who 
seek to enter the United States under 
any other conditions.” 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Miss La Puma is waiting on Ellis 
Island while her case is being settled. 
She came to the United States from 
South America, where she had been sing- 
ing in Titta Ruffo’s opera company. 
When the company closed its engage- 
ment in Bogota, Miss La Puma sailed on 
the steamer Martinique to visit her 
father, Giuseppe La Puma, himself a 
singer, in New York. But she was held 
up as being in excess of the Italian 
quota. 





Guiomar Novaes Fulfills Engagements 
South of Equator 


Guiomar Novaes, pianist, has recently 
given a number of concerts in her native 
Brazil. According to a recent dispatch 
to her New York manager, Loudon 
Charlton, Mme. Novaes was heard in two 
recitals in Sao Paulo, the second largest 
city of that country. After her first 
program, the audience was so deter- 
mined in its demands for encores that 
the lights had to be turned down after 
the tenth extra number. Mme. Novaes 
was announced to give two more re- 
citals and to appear twice as _ soloist 
with orchestra and once with the Paul- 
ista Quartet in Sao Paulo. She is now 
in Rio de Janeiro, where six recitals 
and two appearances with orchestra 
have been promised. 





Rafaelo Diaz Sings for Texans 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, recently appeared at the Dem- 
ocratic Club in an impromptu recital for 
members of the Texas delegation to the 
Democratic convention. Mr. Diaz is him- 
self a Texan. His Southern tour next 
season will include appearances in San 
Antonio, Houston and other cities in 
Texas. 


Frieda Beneil Goes to Carlsbad 


Frieda Hempel has left Paris for Carls- 
bad for a three weeks’ stay. The prima 
donna reports the French capital “more 
fascinating and more expensive than 
ever.” 


Olga Samaroff to Play in Bar Harbor 


Olga Samaroff, pianist, has been en- 
gaged for a recital in the concert course 
to be given in the Temple of Arts in 
August at Bar Harbor, Me. 





CHICAGO, July 19.—Adolph Muhlmann 
left Chicago on Tuesday for Bay City, 
Mich., where he will conduct his sixth 
consecutive summer master school. 


Germaine Schnitzer to Give Recital in 
Nantucket 


Germaine Schnitzer has been engaged 
to give a piano recital at the Nantucket 
Yacht Club on July 31. Following her 
California tour, Mme. Schnitzer has 
been booked by the Chamber Music So- 
ciety to play in San Francisco on 
March 24. 


The decision of the secre-- 


COLLEGE IN MANCHESTER 
HONORS HORACE ALWYNE 





Head of Bryn Mawr Department of 
Music Awarded Fellowship Abroad 


Boston, July 19.—Horace Alwyne, 
director of music at Bryn Mawr College, 
who is now on a visit to Nahant, has been 
notified by cable that he has received an 
honorary Fellowship of the Manchester 
Royal College of Music, England, of 
which he was a student. The principal, 


Dr. Adolf Brodsky, the trustees and Mr. 
Alwyne’s music master, Mare Mayer, 
cabled their regrets that he could not 
receive the degree in person. 

At Bryn Mawr, Mr. Alwyne succeeded 
Thomas Whitney Surette, who resigned 
because of the press of other musi- 
cal work. Before taking up _ his 
post at Bryn Mawr Mr. Alwyne was 
head of the piano department at Skid- 
more College. 

He has had a notable musical career. 
At the age of fourteen he played in an 
orchestra in Manchester. He won the 
Sir Charles Hallé Memorial Scholarship 
at the Royal College of Music in Man- 
chester, and was given a gold medal 
on completion of his studies there, when 
he went to Berlin for further study. 

Late last winter Mr. Alwyne gave a 
lecture-recital in Washington. He will 
be a soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in the coming season. 

W. J. PARKER. 





HEADS PIANO FIRM 





Henry Lowell Mason Named President 
of Mason & Hamlin Company 

Henry Lowell Mason, widely known 

in the musical profession and for many 


years connected with the Mason & 
Hamlin Co., being a son of one of the 
founders of the company, has_ been 


elected president of the corporation. 


Mr. Mason is the author of “The Mod- 
ern Artistic Pianoforte—It’s Construc- 
tion,” “The History and Development of 
the American Cabinet Organ,” “Opera 


Stories.” He has also composed a num- 
ber of songs, as well as some church 
music. 





Francis Macmillen Is to Play in Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., will hear Francis 
Macmillen, violinist, next winter. His 
managers, Haensel & Jones, report the 
season will be a busy one for him. The 
date of his recital at the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., has_ been 
changed from Feb. 12 to March 16 to 
accommodate increased February book- 
ings. 
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SHAWNEE, KAN.—Shawnee pupils of 
Mary Zieger appeared in costume recital 
at Shawnee Mission High School recent- 
ly. Miss Zieger is a member of the 
faculty of the Kansas City Conservatory, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

*” + * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The first of the series 
of municipal band concerts for the sum- 
mer was begun Sunday afternoon with 
a concert in Washington Park. Concerts 
will be given each Sunday afternoon in 
Washington Park and each Wednesday 
evening in the smaller parks. 

* «€ * 


PIPER, KAN.—Mildred SchaeTer ap- 
eared at the Piper Church recently. 
he program was an imitation of a radiv 
entertainment. She was assisted by 
Dorothy Dill, soprano, and others. This 
was the first of a series of novelty con- 
certs and lectures to be given this sum- 
mer under the auspices of Piper Church. 
* a7 * 


Muncie, IND.—Mrs. Olin Bell, organ- 
ist of the First Baptist Church, recently 
presented her pupils in a piano and organ 
recital. Pupils who took part were 
Marjorie Pearson, Harriette Gault, 
Martha Nichels, Esther Ream, Zelma 
Teague, Jane Oesterle, Edith Ludington, 
Glenn Tinkle, Virginia Smith, Florence 
Paris, Bernice Hamilton. Inez Overcash, 
Malcolm Doughty and Bernice Hamilton. 

« * +. 

CONNERSVILLE, IND.—The choir of the 
Central Christian Church, conducted by 
Maurice Lucas, sang “The Music of the 
City” by H. Augustine Smith recently, 
at a union service of all the city 
churches. Jemmie Vardemann, pianist 
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of Cincinnati, gave a recital at Elmhurst 
School for Girls recently. Hazel Murphy, 
organist of the First Methodist Church, 
is spending several weeks at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Maurice Lucas, 
baritone, gave a recital at Bolton, Ill. 

* * * 


BANGOR, Me.—The final events of 
Bangor’s musical season were a series 
of concerts. Mrs. Edwin L. Howes pre- 
sented her piano and organ pupils in two 
ensemble programs at the First Baptist 
Church, assisted by Mrs. Gwendoline 
Barnes Robinson, violinist. Ellen M. 
Peterson sponsored a pupils’ piano and 
voice concert at Andrews Music Hall. 
Lillian Boyd, violinist, assisted. Mrs. 
Dorothy Doe Hicks presented her piano 
pupils at the same hall. 


* * * 


Kansas City, KAN.—Dorothy Brooks, 
reader, and Alan Farley, baritone, were 
assisted in a recital recently by pupils 
of Mrs. Catherine A. Vance. When Helen 
W. Smith presented her pupils in recital 
she was assisted by Catherine Muehl- 
schuster, reader. Others who have pre- 
sented their pupils in recital recently are 
Cecelia Mamie, Mrs. V. V. Pope, Esther 
Shaw Gibson, Ella Pattison, Daisy Rob- 
ertson, Pearl MacDougall Fry, Nye 
Studios, Dorothy McKinley, Mrs. E. A. 
Schenck, Mrs. M. H. Garrity, W. K. Van 
Hyatt. 

* * 7 

TULSA, OKLA.—For three years, the 
Ben Hur Instrumental Quartet, formerly 
known as the Hi-Y Orchestra, has per- 
formed many times with marked success. 
Their most recent appearance was at 
the late Tulsa Realtor’s concert, where 
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their playing of the Gruenwald Over- 
ture, “Rhienfels,”’ and the Brahms’ Hun- 
garian Dance No. 6 was well received. 
This organization is composed of gradu- 
ates of Tulsa High School, three of 
them of the class of ’24, with the follow- 
ing personnel: Lynn Barrett, clarinet- 
ist; James Bush, ’cellist; Clifton Mott, 
accompanist, and Theo. Pittenger, vio- 
linist. 
«a * *” 

TAMPA, FLA.—Winifred Bush recently 
gave a piano recital at the Tampa 
Woman’s Club assisted by Coe Glade, 
contralto. Mrs. Ernest Kreher accom- 
panied Miss Glade. Alexis Tcherkas- 
sky, Russian baritone, gave an informal 
concert under the auspices of S. Ernest 
Philpitt and Son. Students who took 
part in the Virgil Piano School recital 
were Dorothy Moore, Deon Cole, Mildred 
Hall, Elizabeth Smith, Dorothly Pou, 
Robert Harper, Dantzler Allen, Helen 
and Johnnie Mabel Scott, Mildred Wolf, 
Elizabeth Smith, Mildred Hall, Dorothy 
Kidd, Sammy Metchik, Benjamin Green, 
Emma Loyce Ingram, Zella Williams, 
Marie Dixon, Ella May Holder and Wini- 
fred Bush. 

ok * * 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Piano and voice 
pupils of Louise Virginia Gorse recently 
gave three recitals, assisted by Mrs. 
Harry Wallhead, reader; Lillian Huber, 
violinist; Walter Lowe and Otis Theo- 
dore Noble, baritones. The first recital 
was devoted to the music by Grieg, with 
a presentation of the “Peer Gynt” story. 
Pupils who took part were Elizabeth 
Drew, Loretta Henrietta Wurtzel, Ruth 
Swezey, Mrs. Miles Cross, Anna Eliza 
Bedford, Grace Clara Beith, Mrs. Perry 


J. Jackson, Laurena Light, Eleanor W |. 
kins, Beatrice Jones, Roland Char) < 
Becker, Dorothy Lucille McKay, Mildr. ; 
‘Leona Stratton, Cecilia Wright, Rolx 
Clerewater, Marian Lina Fenner, Fra... 
ces Virginia Gruber, Donald Vern 
Davis, Catherine Marie Becker, Vivi: ; 
Crum, Marguerite Northrop, Floren < 
Depew, Anna Edna Bedford, Bert , 
MacClellan, Marion Swezey, and Mrs. | 
Thorne Angell. 
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CANTON, OHI0O.—The Juvenile a 
Junior MacDowell clubs recently he, 
their last meetings for this season. T).¢ 
Junior club met at the home of M): 
Claude Smith. Prizes were awarded 
Mary Alice Duff and Luella Thom:;. 
Carl Schoman, organist of the Trini: 
Lutheran Church, assisted by Arthur 
Hart, gave a concert in celebration «; 
Independence Day. Elizabeth Becker, 4 
pupil of Ethel Robynson, and Ethe! 
Davidson, organist at the Simpson M. F. 
Church, gave a joint recital at the 
church. Bernice Potter was the accom- 
panist. The Canton Ladies’ chorus mem- 
bers held their annual party at the Lake- 
side Shrine club. Richard W. Oppen- 
heim, violin teacher of Mt. Union colleg. 
at Alliance, has opened a studio in the 
Harris arcade for the convenience of his 
Canton pupils. Recitals have been given 
by the following teachers: Lulu Carter, 
Audrey Deal and Mrs. Irene Converse, 
classic dancing; Ira B. Penniman, W/il- 
liam Strassner, Ethel Robynson, voice: 
Josephine Menuez, Philip Hodel, Mary 
E. Hoover, Evelyn Kattman, Catherine 
Cusack, Mrs. W. C. Loose, Ruth Cogan, 
Ethel Davidson, Mrs. Palmer Woolsey, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. O. Ruch, Florence 
Nusley, Mrs. Fielding Huesman, and 
Gladys Townsend, piano. Dorothy Hun- 
ter, a 14-year-pupil of Mrs. Clara Sakins, 
gave a recital. A musicale was given at 
the Trinity Reformed Church by the fo!- 
lowing artists: Martha Broda, soprano: 
Mrs. W. E. Holl, contralto; Arthur Hart, 
tenor; Paul Long, bass; Mrs. Gail W. 
Cable, violinist; Harry Chalmers, harpist 
of Akron, and A. T. Ward, baritone. Mrs. 
Ira Penniman accompanied. The pro- 
gram was under the direction of Mr. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 
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Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
251 West 8ist St., New York. Endicott 7897 





Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


The Boice Studio 


SUSAN S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 











May Laird Brown Lyric pIcTiIoN 


Voice and Phonetics of 


Italian, French, Spanish, German, 
English 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 





Dudley Buck 


Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. 





Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 

Mormerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Ete. 

Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 

New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


M. fb DeWitt Author of “EuphonEnglish 

















in America” E. P. Dutton 
“ENGLISH EUPHONETICS 
furthers English that sounds World-Well.” Ac- 
quire it in Speech and Song. Consultations: 
514 W. 114th St., N. Y Cathedral 7667 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Violin Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 








Coach for Concert 
and Operatic Artists 
Accompanying 
Riverside Drive 
Tel. Endicott 6936 


Vladimir Graffman 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 


Frances Foster 


Concert 
Studio: 97 








_xponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 2632 





Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 


Singin 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Frederick H. Haywood 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
y W. 76th St. 
Telephone Endicott 5840 








DIRECTO 


Isabel Leonard SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singin 
Residence-Studio—50 . 67th 
Telephone—Columbus 1405 


Caroline Lowe 


(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 














vbur 4. Hubbard 


Vincent 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Siegmund Jaffa VOCAL TEACHER 


Lost and Impaired Voices Restored 
Metropolitan Opera House—Studio 75 
New York City Appointments by Mail 


Minna Kaufmann 


Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACH 














Associated with Zimbalist, Seidel, Flesch, 
Morini and George Meader. 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St. Circle 4634 





Kessler School oF VIOLIN PLAYING 


te 4 Individual Instruction Given 
Quartet, Orchestra and Solo playing held weekly 
688 Greene Ave., Brooklyn Lafayette 1838 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 











Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 
Kriens MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 


SYMPHONY CLUB 
303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 





McCall Lanham wees Baritone 


eacher of Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 
J New York, 2493 B'’way. Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1764 K St., Ph. Frank. 6843 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING | 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants | 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 | 








Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Raymond Nold conpucTror 
Coaching for Church and Oratorio 
Musical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Bryant 5913 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
257 West 104th St., New York City 











Studio: 





Phone Clarkson 1514 








Adele Luis Rankin ©" ¢Coloratura 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 | 


Franklin Riker Te“ 


Studios: Met. Op. Bldg., N. Y., 
Presser Bldg., 1714 Chest., Phila., Mon.-Thurs. 
Res.: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Phone Col. 1405 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 
Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 





























SINGING 

Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing | 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 
John Prindle Scott | 
. SONG WRITER 

554 West 113th St. Cath. 7639 | 


| ee 4 


. . 

Bernard Sinsheimer— Sinsheimer Quartet 
Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—Wurlitzer Bldg., 120 W. 42nd St. 

For instruction and quartet engagements, 
address residence studio: 15 Penn, Ave., 
Crestwood, N. Phone Tuckahoe 3635 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 








Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
205 West 57th St. 
Residence Phone 
Tremont 3912 


Phone 
Circle 5420 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—CO ACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


William Stickles 








Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. Phone Billings 3317 





Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


Tofhi Trabilsee VOCAL TEACHER 

Succeeds where others have failed 

Studios: 202 W. 74th St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1965 


Theodore Van Yorx 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teaches All Summer 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 47°92 


Frank Woelber = VioLInistT 
Authorized Exponent of Goby Eberhardt Met! 
Studio: 784a Quincy St., Brooklyn 
Bushwick 1696 














S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 
_ Grand Opera Baritone 
(Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St.. New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh . Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interferenc* 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher ' 
309 West 78th Street Endicott 2 
Oscar Ziegler 
Concert Pianist—Pedagogue 
52 West 90th Street, New York, 


Phone Schuyler 7376 
Director Zuro Gra: 


Josiah Zuro Overa Co. 
Coaching and Teaching 

Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave 

Phone Circle 9 





Studio: 


New York City 
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17,000 Storm N. Y. Stadium for First 
Outdoor Reading of Choral Symphony 
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[Continued from page 1] 





Interest naturally centered in the final 
choral movement. The introduction, like 
a call to battle, and the following martial 
section, were firmly given out by the 
players. The chorus of hundreds of sing- 
ers made a picturesque background of 
black and white, as it rose upon the in- 
troductory orchestral measures of the 
choral hymn. Mr. Gange sang the open- 
ing recitative in resonant voice, the Eng- 
lish translation used carrying with clear- 
ness to those in the stands. 

The work of the quartet, in its trying 
contribution, was. commendable. Miss 
Rodgers deserves especial praise for car- 
rying the difficult tessitura and super- 
human pitches of the soprano part with 
such strength and clarity of voice. The 
fine contralto of Miss Marsh was shown 
to advantage, and Mr. Stratton in his 
solo displayed again a voice of fine lyric 
timbre. 

The real hero of the evening was the 
chorus, which was notably true to pitch. 
There were moments of eloquent and 
sonorous beauty in its singing, and the 
heights of the finale were well sustained. 

After the performance there were a 
number of recalls for conductor and so- 
loists, and Mr. van Hoogstraten called 
the musicians to their feet to acknowl- 
edge the applause. R. M. K 


“Fire-Bird” Is Played 


The feature of Sunday evening’s pro- 
gram was the “Fire-Bird” Suite of Stra- 


vinsky, given for the first time at the 
Stadium and played with fine technical 
proficiency. Mr. van Hoogstraten seemed 
no less enthusiastic over this highly im- 
aginative and picturesque score than he 
was over the simply melodious overture 
to Schubert’s “Rosamunde” which pre- 
ceded it, and read both with the same 
care which he bestowed upon Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” Symphony. 

It was interesting, too, to observe that 
the audience, one of the largest of the 
summer, with the exception of the rec- 
ord-breaking throng that gathered to 
hear the Ninth Symphony, listened to 
Stravinsky’s music with as close atten- 
tion as was given any other number, 
even demanding an encore. P. Be 


Dance Program Popular 


A dance program, consisting of the 
“Invitation to the Dance” by Weber, 
Liszt’s “Mephisto” Waltz, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Nutcracker” Suite and the “Frihling- 
stimmen” of Johann Strauss, was played 
with much brio on Saturday evening, 
when Julius Weismann’s Dance Fantasy, 
Op. 35a, was presented to Stadium ad- 
herents for the first time and the “Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube” was brought forward 
as an encore. 

The “New World” Symphony of 
Dvorak, Siegfried’s Rhine Journey and 
familiar pieces by Mendelssohn and 
Tchaikovsky were listed on programs 


earlier in the week, with “Salome’s 
Dance”—Richard Strauss, of course— 
added for good measure. N. T. 





WIFE JOINS PAUL FLOOD 
IN CHICAGO APPEARANCE 





Baritone and Pianist Teaching in 
Saenger Summer School Give 
Musicale 


CHICAGO, July 19.—Paul Flood, bari- 
tone, assisted by Mrs. Flood, pianist, 
both teachers at the Oscar Saenger 
Summer School, recently gave an enjoy- 
able program in the series of Friday 
evening musicales. Mr. Flood has a 
voice of sympathetic quality, even 
throughout and under good control. He 
sang with intelligence and taste, display- 
ing a complete understanding of the 
various numbers interpreted. 

In “Der Wanderer,” he used his own 
English translation, which was admir- 
able. The group in English, including 


Leoni’s ‘“Tallyho,” Gantvoort’s “Goin’ 
Home” and Deems Taylor’s “Captain 
Stratton’s Fancy,” was marked for its 
fine diction. Other numbers in which 
Mr. Flood was heard were “Largo Al 
Factotum” from the “Barber of Seville,” 
Borchard’s “Invocation,” Tchaikovsky’s 
“Serenade de Don Juan” and Wolf’s 
“Verborgenheit.” 

Mrs. Flood is a brilliant pianist. Her 


numbers included Liszt’s “Un Sospiro,” 
Alfonldy’s Hungarian Concert Polka, 
Stojowski’s Interlude, Friml’s Straccato 
Etude, Chopin’s A Flat Waltz and a 
Waltz by Levitzki. Mrs. Flood also 
proved an excellent accompanist. 

At the close of the program, Mr. and 
Mrs. Flood responded to encores with 
half a dozen war “parodies” and a little 
talk on their seventeen months’ experi- 
ence in Europe. 





Walter L. Roosa Will Teach Violin in 
Illinois University 


UrsBana, ILL, July 19.—Walter L. 
Roosa has been engaged as head of 
the violin department at the University 


of Illinois for the coming school year. 
He succeeds Monoah Leide. Mr. Roosa 
comes from Des Moines University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he was professor 
of violin and head of the department. 
He is a graduate of Syracuse University 
and is an excellent performer. He is a 
member of an old Dutch family which 
settled on the Hudson in 1600. The 
name is of the same derivation as Roose- 
velt. LULA B. DEXTER. 





Helen Fouts Cahoone Gives Morning 
Musicale in Michigan 


LUDINGTON, MicH., July 22.—Helen 
Fouts Cahoone gave the second of her 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue, corner 122nd Street 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Twentieth Season—An Endowed School 
Provides a thorongh and comprehensive Musical Education in all Branches and is equipped to give 


Additional facilities available in new extension of building. 


University, to provide ideal course for School Music 
Preparatory Centers in different parts of the City for children below High School age. 
Training in Piano or Violin and elements of music, 
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Prof. E. ROSATI 


ONLY TEACHER New Vocal Studio 
Circulars Mailed on 
Request 


of Royal Musical Conserv- 
atory of Santa Cecilia, 


24 West 59th St., N. Y. C. 


Phone Plaza 6680 











Antoinette HALSTEAD 


American Contralto 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


series of morning musicales in Epworth 
Heights, near here, today. In her pro- 
gram she included “Deh vieni non 
tardar” by Mozart, “Nightingale and the 
Rose” by Rimsky-Korsakoff and _ the 
Shadow Song from “Dinorah” by Meyer- 
beer. She closed with a group of 
children’s songs. Mrs. Robert D. Garver 
accompanied. Mrs. Cahoone, who is 
teaching voice here this summer, will 
give a costume recital Aug. 5. 


FRENCH NOVELTY IS 
RAVINIA’S PROMISE 


Chicago Audience to Hear 
American Premiere of 
Work by Fourdrain 








HICAGO, July 19.—The first 
American performance of Félix 
Fourdrain’s one-act opera, “La 


Légende du Point d’Argentan,” has 
been scheduled to be given at Ravinia 
on Wednesday night, July 23. 

Ina Bourskaya will have the part 
of Rose-Marie, sung by Claire Friche 
at the premiére on April 17, 1907, in 
the Opéra-Comique in Paris. Thalia 
Sabanieva will take the réle of the 
Wandering Woman, with Léon 
Rothier as Pierre and Paola Ananian 
as the Doctor. Louis Hasselmans will 
conduct. 

“La Légende du Point d’Argentan” 
was Fourdrain’s first opera, and brought 
the composer immediate success in his 
twenty-seventh year. Fourdrain died in 
Paris on Oct. 24, 1923, shortly before the 
production in the Opéra-Comique of his 
last opera, “La Griffe.” 


Arthur Middleton Sings 


Arthur Middleton, who has been in- 
timately connected with Chicago during 
his career and who still seems a fellow- 
citizen when he returns to this city, made 
his first appearance in recital on Thurs- 
day night after a long absence. Mr. 
Middleton was heard in the Bush Con- 
servatory Recital Hall, and included a 
number of favorite songs and arias in 
his program. 

The Bush Conservatory offered other 
interesting recitals in the school recital 
hall this week. Harold Triggs, pianist, 
and Olga Eitner, violinist, winners in the 
Bush competition at the end of the spring 
term, played on Tuesday night, listing 
D’Indy’s Sonata with other material. 
Maude Bouslough, soprano, and John 
Minnema, baritone, sang on Friday eve- 
ning, Paul Hultman accompanying. 
Wintter Watts’ “Vignettes of Italy” were 
a feature. Edgar A. Nelson, of the 
faculty, gave an organ recital in the 
Quigley Memorial Chapel this morning. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, July 19. 
~ Raa 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


An interesting feature of the sum- 
mer master classes has been a series of 
informal musicales given at noon on 
Wednesdays in Sergei Klibansky’s 
studio. Mr. Klibansky’s pupils appear 
at these events and often Mr. Klibansky 
sings to illustrate points he wishes to 
emphasize. At a dinner given by Carl 
D. Kinsey in honor of Prof. and Mme. 
Leopold Auer, Mr. and Mrs. Xaver 
Scharwenka, Mr. and Mrs. Felix Borow- 
ski, Herbert Witherspoon, Mr. Kliban- 
sky, William S. Brady, Richard Hage- 
man and Howard E. Potter were present. 
The College provides programs at the 
Municipal Pier on Sunday evenings un- 
der the auspices of the City of Chicago. 
O. E. Gebhardt, baritone; Marshall 
Sosson, violinist; Sarah Isaacs, pianist, 
and Howard Neumiller, accompanist, 
have been heard. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Students of Vittorio Trevisan sang in 
recital on Monday evening. John J. 
Blackmore conducted his piano inter- 
pretation class on Tuesday afternoon. 
Nellie Gardini, soprano; Ella Spravka, 
pianist, and Richard Czerwonky, violin- 
ist, all of the faculty, were heard in 
recital on Thursday afternon. Mr. 
Trevisan’s vocal interpretation class was 
scheduled for Friday afternoon. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


Eleanor Klee, Dorothea Pagels, Muriel 
Stenus, Mary Adele McNeil, Virginia 


Tenor Chooses Concert 
Career as Preparation 
for His Début in Opera 
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Ambrose Cherichetti, Tenor 


CHICAGO, July 21.—The concert stage 
is the best preparation for opera, in the 
opinion of Ambrose Cherichetti, tenor, 
whose career is sponsored by the Men- 
delssohn Club of Rockford, III. 

“IT am a dramatic tenor,” says Mr. 
Cherichetti, “and I have been eager to 
sing in opera since boyhood, when I 
used to sell newspapers so that I could 


travel twelve miles to hear opera at La 
Scala in Milan. My father was a brick- 
layer, and we children grew up happily 
together in Gallarate, not far from 
Milan. We were all musical, and my 
sisters have as beautiful voices as you 
could wish to héar, 

“I alone studied for the stage, and I 
look forward to my operatic début. But 
first I will devote myself to giving reci- 
tals, for that is the true test of a singer’s 
style and technical ability.” 

For a long time it was harder for Mr. 
Cherichetti to find the means for vocal 
study than to produce high or low notes. 
His father brought him to America as a 
child, and the family settled near Chi- 
cago. For a while he was a carriage 
painter, but he sang, too. Then friends 
heard him, and he commenced receiving 
invitations to sing in public. 

“Finally some friends of Mrs. Chand- 
ler Starr told her about me,” says Mr. 
Cherichetti, “She heard me sing, and 
through her influence, the Mendelssohn 
Club, of which she is president, shortly 
afterward offered to back my entire 
career. Everybody has been generous. 
Teachers have given me free lessons.” 

Actual study has sometimes been hard, 
for Mr. Cherichetti, he says. In spite of 
fortunate connections, learning how to 


use his voice correctly proved a difficult — 


task, and many times his books were 
flung through the window. But each 
time he would go out and pick them 
up again, and start afresh. 

“Now, however, that is past,” he adds. 
“and when I have made myself known 
in recitals, I will take up opera. I know 
that is reversing the usual order, for it 
is much easier to find a public if you 
are attached to a great opera house. 
But I want to be an artist before I be- 
come a celebrity. 

“T learned much about concerts and 
audiences in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
where I was an usher for some time. My 
teachers were helpful, too. Among those 
who have helped me are such musicians 
as Alice Garrigue Mott, Frank La Forge, 
Sergei Klibansky, Alberto Bimboni, 
Umberta Beduschi and Herman Devries.” 





Schmidt, Dorothy Swanson, Ruth Israel, 
Mary Sidney Branch, Marogold Lindelof, 
Mary Josephine Epperson, John Hon- 


nert, Marian Murray, Helen Soboroff, 
Clara Hupertz, Irene Israel, Ruby 
Merkel, Ruth Jones and Elly Bunk, 


students in the piano department, were 
heard in recital at the school on Monday. 
A recital by artist pupils of the piano, 
vocal and violin classes was given 
on Thursday night in the recital hall. 
Valieta Hanneman, Lucille Long, Audrey 
Call, Gwendollyn Llewellyn, Helen Bick- 
erton Cole, Ruth Franzen and Gladys 
Atkinson took part. 





Arthur Middleton, baritone, will give 
a recital in the Central State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa., on Nov. 21. 
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Richard 


(Portrait on front page) 


ICHARD HAGEMAN, formerly 
conductor of the Metropolitan 


Opera, will conclude his summer mas- ~ 


ter class at the Chicago Musical Cot 
lege at the end of this month, and will 
go directly to Philadelphia to take up 
the conductorship of the Fairmount 
Park Symphony, which is composed of 
players from the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 

This will be Mr. Hageman’s second 
engagement as leader of this organ- 
ization, which is under the manage- 
ment of Louis J. Mattson, assistant 
manager of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Mr. Hageman’s success last sea- 
son led to an invitation to conduct the 
entire series of seven weeks this year, 
but his engagement in Chicago made 
it impossible for him to lead more 
than the last three weeks. 

Mr. Hageman will take up his duties 
on Aug. 4, and is outlining a series of 
special programs for each week. During 
the first week he plans Russian, Wag- 
nerian and symphonic programs; and 
during the second an all-American, an 
all-French and another “symphony” list. 
On Saturdays and Sundays soloists will 
be presented—among them Anne Roselle, 
Renée Thornton and Helen Lubarska, so- 
pranos, and Louis Dornay, tenor. 

The audiences of these outdoor con- 
certs usually are of record size, some- 
times including 12,000 hearers, and their 
appreciation of good music is a fine 
tribute to the musicianship of Philadel- 
phia’s residents. 

Mr. Hageman was made head of the 
department of voice at the Chicago 
Musical College several years ago, and 
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Hageman Will Lead Symphony 
in Philadelphia Series for Second: Year 


DHONI AUAAL ADAGE AAPA 
has conducted largely-attended summer 


master 
seasons. 

At the conclusion of his season as con- 

‘tor in Philadelphia this year Mr. 
ageman will take a brief vacation and 
»tnen return to his New York studios in 
che early autumn. 

The unusual versatility of this mu- 
sician is shown in his accomplishments 
as composer, pianist, conductor and 
teacher. In addition to his association 
with the Metropolitan Opera, during 
thirteen years, he led operas in the 
French répertoire for six years at Ra- 
vinia and served as associate musical 
director of the Chicago Civic Opera in 
1922. He has been heard as accompanist 
to a large number of prominent artists, 
and has appeared as soloist at numerous 
music festivals and concerts. His com- 
positions include songs which have 
achieved nation-wide popularity. 

Mr. Hageman was born in Leewarden, 
Holland, of musical parents. Maurice 
Hageman, his father, from whom he re- 
ceived his first piano lessons, was a 
former director of the Amsterdam Con- 
servatory. Before her marriage, his 
mother was Francesca de Majowski, a 
court singer in Holland. Mr. Hageman 
made his first public concert appearance 
at the age of six. He attracted the at- 
tention of Queen Wilhelmina, and it was 
partly through her influence that he was 
sent to study at the Brussels Conserva- 
tory at the age of ten, where he worked 
under Gevaert and others. 

Mr. Hageman was assistant conductor 
at the Royal Cpera in Amsterdam for 
five years, and then went to Paris, where 
he was associated with Mathilde Mar- 
chesi, famous voice teacher. He later 
came to America and led the Sunday 
concerts during six seasons at the Metro- 
politan, his work winning for him wide 
and well-deserved popularity. 


classes there during’ three 





GLEE CLUBS TO TRAIN BOYS 





Junior Choruses Sponsored by Singers’ 
Association 


Potential gangsters are to be made 
useful citizens as one of the by-products 
of the newly organized Associated Glee 
Clubs of America. One of its objectives 
is that the young boys in the public 
schools shall be taught to read music, 
thus supplying raw material for more 
and more glee clubs. This raw material 
is to be formed into junior glee clubs 
each fostered by an adult male chorus. 

One of the underlying motives of the 
new movement springs from the belief 
of its sponsors that the young men and 
boys of the country need the refining in- 
fluences which go with the fellowship 
and work of glee clubs. They expect 
that the association of the young singers 
with their elder brothers will reclaim 
many a lad who, at that crucial period 
in his life, might otherwise have yielded 
to an unwholesome environment. 

Nearly 600 members of twelve glee 
clubs sang together at Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, in the concert which 
opened the Associated Glee Clubs’ cam- 
paign. Delegates from forty-two clubs 
met in the inaugural convention to bring 
about a greater “extension of fine chorus 
singing among the men and boys of 
America.” The organization is ulti- 
mately to be national in scope, with 
headquarters in New York City. The 
district or “department” to be first de- 
veloped is that between Maine, Pitts- 
burgh and Washington. 





Capitol Opens Program with “Bohéme” 


S. L. Rothafel’s musical program at 
the Capitol Theater this week opened 
with selections from “Bohéme,” played by 
the Capitol Grand Orchestra, conducted 
by David Mendoza. The ballet diver- 
tissements consist of two numbers. To 
the music of the “Yaksha Dance” by 
Irenée Berge, Doris Niles told in vivid 
pantomime the story of a Hindu snake 
charmer. The second number was a 
ballet devised by Miss Gambarelli to the 
music of “Forget-Me-Not,” by Alan 
Macbeth. She was assisted by the ballet 
corps, consisting of Lina Belis, Nora 


Puntin, Millicent Bishop, Jean Hamil- 
ton, Stella Rothacker and Ruth Flynn. 
Florence Mulholland, contralto, sang a 
Scotch folk-song, “My Ain Folk,” by 
Laura Lemon, assisted by the Capitol 
Male Quintet, Joseph Wetzel, Ava Bom- 
barger, Douglas Stanbury, Peter Har- 
rower, James Parker Coombs. In a 
novel prologue to the screen production. 
“Bread,” James Parker Coombs is heard 
with a group of voices. 





Youngest Orchestra Scorns Jazz 


Scorning jazz and modern or so-called 
expressionistic music, the Emanuel Sis- 
terhood Orchestra, which claims to have 
the lowest maximum age limit of any or- 
chestra in the world, sticks religiously 
to the old classics. The orchestra is 
composed of nineteen members ranging 
in age from three and a half to seven 
years, and its instruments are the piano, 
six sets of cymbals, a xylophone, two 
triangles, a drum, the bells, two special 
mandolins and a tambourine. Its réper- 
toire consists of such orthodox numbers 
as the March from “Aida,” the “Blue 
Danube Waltz” by Strauss, the March 
from “Faust,” and Grieg’s “Fountain.” 
Then there are the lighter encore num- 
bers such as “The Bleeking Dance,” the 
“Campus Dream Waltz” and the joyful 
“Manniken March.” Its only concession 
to the modern trend is “Three o’Clock in 
the Morning.” The musicians have play- 
ed on Governor’s Island, Ward’s Island, 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club and at the 
Metropolitan Hospital. 





Zoe Fulton Sings in Brick Presbyterian 
Church and Temple Bethel 


Zoe Fulton, who recently finished her 
second successful season as head of the 
vocal department at Glen Eden Semi- 
nary for Girls at Stamford, Conn., has 
been engaged as contralto soloist in 
Temple Bethel and the Brick Presby- 
terian Church on Fifth Avenue during 
July and August. In the past season 
Miss Fulton was heard in “Elijah,” 
“Messiah,” Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” 
and in concerts in Stamford, Conn., and 
Hoboken, N. J. She came to New York 
two years ago from Pittsburgh, where 
she conducted a vocal studio for several 
years. 
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Lalla Thomason Gives Piano Program 
in Summer Series 


To procure for his pupils the neces- 
sary confidence and the experience of 
playing before an audience, Edwin 
Hughes devotes Wednesday evenings 


during the summer to a series of recitals 
at which each pupil presents an entire 
program. 

At her recent appearance, Lalla 
Thomason disclosed a fluent technique, 
sympathetic touch, poise and _inter- 
pretive powers, which, with riper experi- 
ence, will develop into a greater measure 
of individuality. There was a com- 
mendable avoidance of exaggeration in 
changes of tempo and dynamic con- 
trasts. 

Miss Thomason played Schumann’s 
“Faschingsschwank,” which was _ fol- 
lowed by Griinfeld’s Romance in D Flat. 
In her Debussy group she included “Ce 
qu’a vu le vent d’Ouest,” “Clair de 
Lune” and the “Gollywog’s Cake Walk.” 
This group preceded Dohnanyi’s Rhap- 
sodie in C. Her concluding number was 
the Hungarian Fantasie by Liszt, with 
Mr. Hughes at the second piano. The 
“Caprice-Burlesque” by Gabrilowitsch 
was one of her encores. G. F. B. 





Goldmark and von Suppé Contribute 
Rivoli-Rialto Overtures 


The music program at the Rivoli this 
week was headed by the overture 
“Sakuntala” by Karl Goldmark, played 
by the Rivoli Concert Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Irvin Talbot and Emanuel 
Baer. Martin’ Breifel, tenor, sang 
“Vesta la Giubba,” aria from “Pagliacci” 
by Leoncavello, as a prelude to the fea- 
ture. Harold Ramsbottom and Frank 
Stewart Adams alternated at the organ. 
The music program at the Rialto was 
headed by von Suppé’s Overture “Pique 
Dame,” played by the Rialto Orchestra, 
condueted alternately by Hugo Riesen- 


feld and Willy Stahl. Riesenfeld’s 
Classical Jazz gave a _ series called 
“Covered Wagon Days.” Edward 


Atchison, tenor, sang “Oh, Moon of My 
Delight” by Liza Lehmann. There was 
a dance divertissement by Lillian Powell. 
Alexander D. Richardson and S. Krum- 
gold played the organ. 





Thirty Members Elected to Society of 
Composers, Authors, Publishers 


Leopold Auer heads the list of thirty 
members just elected into the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers. They are Leopold Auer, Kather- 
ine Bainbridge, Irenée Berge, Will 
Marion Cook, James P. Dunn, G. H. 
Federlein, Samuel R. Gaines, Leopold 
Godowsky, Lucius Hosmer, Bruno Huhn, 
Lester Mayhew Lake, Boris Levenson, 
Eugenio Pirani, Alfred Pochon, Charles 
J. Roberts, Caro Roma, Charles O. Roos, 
Bert L. Rule, Louis Victor Saar, Lazare 
Saminsky, Milton E. Schwarzwald, 
Rhea Silberta, Walter C. Simon, Walter 
Wallace Smith, Albert Spalding, Clar- 
ence C. White, Emerson Whithorne, 
Mortimer Wilson, Felix Winternitz and 
P. C. Wodehouse. J. C. Rosenthal is 
general manager. 





New York String Quartet Seeks New 
Music 


Composers of chamber music have 
been invited to submit manuscripts to 
the New York String Quartet for per- 


formance. This organization presents a 
new work on almost every program and 
will examine carefully every score sub- 
mitted. Music should be sent to the 
New York String Quartet in care of 
Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
Fisk Building, New York. 





Samuel Gardner to Play His Concerto 
with New York Philharmonic 


Samuel Gardner will play his Violin 
Concerto with the New York Philhar- 
monic, under Willem Mengelberg, next 
season. This will be the first time in 
many years that a violinist has played 
his own Concerto in New York, and calls 
to mind a similar performance given by 
Wieniawski in the ’seventies. 
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PASTOR URGES ORDINATIO} 
OF CHURCH CHOIRMASTERS 


Merrill of New York Declares 
Leaders Should Be Consecrated 
to “Ministry of Music” 


That church choirmsters should ¢ 
ordained for the “ministry of music” 
just as parish officers are consecrated 
to their service was the contention 
made recently by Dr. William T. Merr'i|], 


pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Churc}, 
New York City. The suggestion was 
made in the course of a sermon on 
“Music in Worship” which was enriched 
by the clergyman’s experience in making 
music a vital force in the religious and 
social life of his congregation. 

“The choirmaster may easily count 
for more,” said Dr. Merrill, “in his in- 
fluence for God over the souls of men, 
than any elder or deacon in the con- 
gregation. Yet we set apart the elder 
and deacon by solemn ordination. So 
far as I know there is but one choir- 
master in this country who has been 
publicly consecrated, in a simple rite, to 
the duties and privileges of his office. 
We ought to establish the custom of 
ordaining men to the ministry of music. 

“We ought to have in such positions 
only men and women who view their 
work as a sacred charge, and serve as 
ministers to the souls of men. We 
ought to be as deeply shocked at the idea 
of having an ungodly choirmaster as 
we would be to have an ungodly Sunday 
School superintendent. Moreover, if we 
did establish such a practice of simple 
ordination to the office of choir director, 
theological schools would undertake to 
train such men, and we would have little 
difficulty eventually in finding enough 
of them.” 
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Frieda Siemens with Letz Quartet in 
Columbia Concert 


The Letz Quartet recently gave a con- 
cert at Columbia University in which 
they were joined by Frieda Siemens in 
playing Schumann’s Quintet for Piano 
and Strings. The Quartet played 
Dvorak’s work in F, known as the Amer- 
ican Quartet, Tchaikovsky’s Andante 
Cantabile and Grainger’s “Molly on the 
Shore.” In the absence of Edwin Bach- 
mann, who is in Europe, Otto Baumann 
played the second violin. The other 
members of the quartet are Hans Letz, 
first violin; William Schubert, viola, and 
Horace Britt, ’cello. The two remaining 
concerts of the series will be given in 
the fall and winter. In one of these. 
Mme. Siemens and Mr. Britt will play 
the ’Cello Sonata by Frederick Albert 
Hoschke, director of the Springfield Na- 
tional Institute of Musical Art, where 
the members of the Quartet are teach- 
ing. The Sonata is dedicated to Mr. 
Britt. 





Professionals Form New Dance Guild 


A group of more than 150 professional! 
dancers have formed the Dancers’ Guild 
Features will include an annual dance 
week in New York, where original pro- 
grams will be given. Roshanara, Ruth 
St. Denis, Lubovska, Margaret Severn, 
Margaret Petit, Hasoutra, Florence 
O’Denishawn, Myra Wilcoxon, Neysa 
Mathe Wihr, Tamara, Edward Straw- 
bridge, Felica Sorel, Porta-Povich, 
Jeanne Pelletreau, Ruth Page and 
Adolf Bolm, are among the members. 





Oratorio Unit of People’s Chorus Meets 
in Studio 


It was inadvertently stated in the las‘ 
issue of MusicAL AMERICA that the 
oratorio unit of the People’s Chorus 0! 
New York meets in the High School o! 
Commerce. It is the elementary ané 
advanced sections which meet at this ad 
dress. The oratorio unit holds rehearsa's 
in the executive studio of the organiza 
tion, 41 East Forty-second Street, ever 
Friday evening. 





Oscar Ziegler Offers Piano Scholarship 


A free scholarship has been offere 
by Oscar Ziegler, pianist, who is teac! 
ing all summer in his New York studi 
Auditions will be held Sept. 15. App! 
cations will be received up to Sept. 1 
at his studio on West Ninetieth Stree‘ 
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Government Subvention 


of Music Much Needed, 
Says Juliette Gauthier 


()ULLUAENOEROUAAOUUO OURAN AA AAU TPEUE AEE 


uliette Gauthier, Teacher of Singing in 
Greenwich House Music School 


The principle of Government sub- 
ention of music has an enthusiastic 
ponent in Juliette Gauthier, who has 
just left New York to spend the summer 
n Canada after completing her second 
eason as a teacher of singing in the 
;reenwich House Music School. 

“Being a firm believer in the govern- 
vent schools of Europe and an ardent 
social worker, it has been my one wish 
o teach those who most need and can 
east afford good tuition,” she says. 
‘Subsidized schools offer the only method 
{ discovering talent. I am well pleased 
vith results obtained at Greenwich 
louse. I have found great talent 
among these striving children, who 
leserve only the best. Music seems 
heir one ray of sunshine, and it is a 
pleasure to teach those who are deserv- 
ng and ambitious.” 

Miss Gauthier is a Canadian. Eva 
jauthier, soprano, and Leda Gauthier 
und, ‘cellist, are her sisters. She is 

niece of the late Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
or many years premier of Canada. 
uring the war she served with the 
anadian, British and Italian Red Cross 
ocleties, 

After receiving her preliminary train- 
ig in Canada, Miss Gauthier studied 
iolin for two years with Jené Hubay at 
he Royal Academy in Budapest. For 
our years she was a pupil of the late 
Incenzo Lombardi, the noted teacher of 
inging, at Florence. Miss Gauthier 
‘as among his last pupils. 

French-Canadian folk-lore, which at- 
acted Miss Gauthier as a child, has 
eld her interest ever since; and in 

tope she made a study of folk-music 

mging to Germany, Italy and Hun- 

‘y. The knowledge of European cus- 

is thus obtained is of great use to 

‘today, she says, as forty nationali- 

s are represented at Greenwich House. 

Miss Gauthier will resume her teach- 

f at Greenwich House in September. 

addition she plans to sing in concerts 

d recitals. 





alter Damrosch Rests in France After 
Beethoven Cycle 

Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 

¢w York Symphony, who repeated the 


B°cthoven Cycle in the Théatre des 


hamps-Elysées in Paris from April 29 
June 3, is now stopping at the Hotel 
Europe, Aix-les-Bains, prior to re- 
ming to America the end of July. 
pon arrival here, Mr. Damrosch will 
'to his country home in Bar Harbor, 
“. to complete programs for the sea- 
iS concerts. Mr. Damrosch will 
‘ng a number of interesting novelties 
mM abroad, 





arcel Dupré Concludes Season of 127 
Organ Recitals 


Since his return to Europe in April, 
‘r a transcontinental American tour 
110 recitals, Marcel Dupré, French 
Sanist, has added seventeen appear- 
“es to this list, bringing the total of 
* “ngagements during the past season 
<‘, Which is said to be the largest 
= of recitals ever pluyed in one 
2 Sy an organist. These European 
Pearances included two in Paris, two 
Milan, two in London and single re- 
“'s in Zurich, St. Gall, Geneva, Win- 


thertur, Montreux, Bale, Lincoln, 
Brighton, Dundee and Glasgow. The 
climax of Dupré’s European tour came 
in Paris when the organist played in 
the great hall of the Trocadero before 
3000 persons. His program of Bach, 
Franck, Widor and Dupré concluded 
with an Improvisation on a Theme sub- 
mitted by Henri Rabeau, one time con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony and now 
director of the Paris Conservatoire who 
was present. The enthusiastic audience 
demanded eight recalls. Owing to the 
European demand, Dupré’s next Ameri- 
can tour will be limited to three months. 
The opening recital will be in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, on Nov. 21. Mr. Dupré 
is scheduled to make his first appear- 
ance in New York next season some time 
during the Christmas holiday season. 


ORGANISTS TO MEET 


Model Choir Rehearsal to be Feature of 
Atlantic City Convention 


One of the features of the seventeenth 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists to be held in At- 
lantic City July 28 to Aug. 1 will be 
a model choir rehearsal conducted by 
John W. Norton of St. James’ Church, 
Chicago. Elizabeth Vosseller of Flem- 
ington, N. J., an authority on children’s 
choirs, will give an account of their 
formation and demonstrate her methods 
of voice training. Choral competitions 
will be discussed by T. Tertius Noble of 
St. Thomas’ Church, New York. He is 
president of the association and chair- 








“man of the contest committee of New 


York Music Week. 

Practical organ construction will be 
discussed by several organ builders. A 
morning will be devoted to a demonstra- 
tion of moving picture accompaniment. 

Among the recitalists are Rollo Mait- 
land of Philadelphia, Daniel R. Philippi 
of Pittsburgh, Richard Tattersall of 
Toronto, with Edwin Grasse, W. I. 
Nevins, H. F. Seibert and Edward 
Rechlin of New York. The last two, 
well known in the Lutheran church, will 
combine in a special program of serious 
organ music. 





Anna E. Ziegler Trains Quartet in 
Operatic Roles 


Woopstock, N. J., July 21.—Anna E. 
Ziegler is giving a special master course 
this summer to four singers chosen from 
among forty applicants. These four, 
Florence Chretien and Anita Palmer, 
sopranos; Hertha Butt, mezzo-soprano, 
and Mary Kaats, contralto, form an 
opera quartet. After completing a course 
of instruction in voice, stage deport- 
ment and general musicianship, the four 
singers will go to Europe next May to 
sing in opera accompanied by Mme. 
Ziegler. The course also includes swim- 
ming lessons and the Annette Kellerman 
body exercises. The Woodstock Choral 
Society, conducted by Carl Johner, 
affords opportunity to gain accurate 
ensemble experience. Mme. Ziegler plans 
to remain in Europe for a year to give 
her numerous pupils a chance to enter 
the musical profession under her guid- 
ance, 





Milton Aborn to Present Musical Plays 
on Three Circuits 


Milton Aborn, New York impresario, 
announces that he will form three cir- 
cuits for the presentation of touring 
companies in musical plays in the com- 
ing season. He plans to open his series 
in September in several cities which 
have contracted for permanent com- 
panies launched under his direction. Mr. 
Aborn also intends to acquire the rights 
to Broadway productions after these 
have ended their runs in New York. 





John Powell May Write Jazz Work for 
Paul Whiteman’s Band 


John Powell, American pianist and 
composer, has left his home in Rich- 
mond, to spend a short vacation in the 
Virginia Hills. Mr. Powell has been 
invited by Paul Whiteman to compose 
a work for his band on its tour next 
season. 





Marion Rous to Give Lecture-Recitals 


Lecture-recitals dealing with modern 
music will be given by Marion Rous for 
the following organizations next season: 
the Matinée Musicale, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
the Washington Society of Fine Arts, 
Washington, D. C.; the University of 
New Jersey, New Brunswick, N. J., and 
the Women’s Music Club, Stamford, 
Conn. A program wiil also be given in 
Highland Hall, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


PASSED AWAyg 





Mrs. Jack Gardner 


OSTON, July 19. — Mrs. Jack 
Gardner, one of the most pictur- 
esque figures in American society and 
ternationally known as 2 patron of 
and art, died at her Venetian 

6 in the-Fenwa, Quy bi fie. 
rotracted iline siggy weet Whe age of 
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ee 


ghty-six. Pears, 4 he ¥iaus a- New 
rk girl, Tsabei St, the.daugh- 
ft a wealthy candy manufa@tturer. 


in i898 her multi-millionaire husband, 
John Lowell Gardner of Boston, died 
and left his fortune to her. 

Mrs. Gardner often made society 
gasp. She spent money lavishly, and 
her entertainments were talked about 
for months afterward. Noblemen and 
famous folk were her friends, and it 
was said that no real celebrity came 
to America without being entertained 
at her home. 


On the death of her husband Mrs. 
Gardner spent a year in mourning. 
Renting a Venetian palace, she spent 
the greater part of the first year of her 
widowhood in Italy. It was there that 
she conceived the idea of erecting a 
memorial to her husband. When she 
returned to America she brought plans 
and photographs of the Pitti Palace, de- 
signed by Brunelleschi and built in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Mrs. Gardner selected a location in 
the Fenway for her Venetian palace. 
Then she accumulated one of the finest 
art collections in the world. The palace 
became both a museum and a home. As 
a museum it is thrown open each year 
for a time to the public. At other times 
Mrs. Gardner opened the palace—known 
as “Fenway Court”—to help raise 
money for various causes. She had her 
private apartments on the upper floors. 

Mrs. Gardner’s individuality was pro- 
nounced. On one occasion she sent for 
Paderewski to play for her and her 
guests. He declined to appear unless he 
received his customary honorarium ot 
$3,000. Mrs. Gardner had him play just 
the same! At another time Mrs. Gard- 
ner startled society by hiring a box to 
see James J. Corbett “spar” in a theat- 
rical performance. 

Mrs. Gardner kept society amazed and 
bewildered. She went to the summer 
“Pop” concerts in Boston and drank 
beer in public. Even more sensational 
was the incident when she borrowed a 
lion and paraded it before the public 
down through the Fens and in the fash- 
ionable Back Bay. It was said that once 
she mopped up the steps of a fashion- 
able church on her knees as a Lenten 
penance. There was plenty of variety 
in her eccentricities. She chartered a 
special train one summer’s day and rode 
in the engine cab to Beverly. 

The reputation of John Singer Sarg- 
ent as a painter of society persons was 
made by Mrs. Gardner when she com- 
missioned him to paint her portrait, for 
which she paid $5,000. Several times 
she engaged the Boston Symphony to 
play for her private entertainments. She 
hired Carmencita, the dancer, then in 
the height of her glory, to dance before 
a select party of society folk. She gave 


a musicale and secured the de Reszke 
brothers, at a fabulous price, to sing. 
She was said to be the only society 
woman ever to go into the retirement of 
a convent after a gay social season. 

Mrs. Gardner’s success as a_ social 
leader was often commented upon. The 
real reason was that she had “per- 
sonality.” One writer said, she was “a 
mixture of frivolity, cynicism, piety and 
wisdom.” The writer added: “She has 
done the extraordinary, the incongruous 
and ane grotesque, but she has been 

€“yral.” 

Mrs. Gardner was a “Lady Bounti- 
ful.” She made the recognition of many 
great artists possible and her protégés 
were many. She gave funds toward the 
education of many young musicians and 
artists, and all musicians were eager to 
appear at her musicales as this meant 
general recognition of their ability. She 
was a personal supporter of the Boston 
Symphony and, though she retired from 
society some eight years ago after a 
serious illness, she was still occasionally 
seen in recent years at Symphony con- 
certs and at performances of opera. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Frida Ashforth 


Frida de Gebele Ashforth, formerly a 
grand opera contralto and for a number 
of years a prominent teacher of singing 
in New York, died at her apartment in 
this city on July 21. Mme. Ashforth 
was born in Ueberlingen, Germany, 
eighty-five years ago, and came to this 
country as a small child. One of her 
intimate childhood friends was Adelina 
Patti. She made her operatic début 
as Ulrica in Verdi’s “Masked Ball” at 
the Academy of Music in 1862, and ap- 
peared in leading roédles with many 
prominent artists of the day. She mar- 
ried Arthur Ashforth in 1868. Mr. 


Ashforth died in 1897. During the 
"Eighties, Mme. Ashforth taught at Mrs. 
Thurber’s conservatory and later had 
her own studio. Among her pupils were 
Geraldine Farrar, Lucy Gates, Bessie 
Abott and Sophie Braslau. 


A. J. Simmons 


MILWAUKEE, July 21.—A. J. Simmons, 
horn player, formerly a member of the 
Minneapolis Symphony and recently em- 
ployed in the Wisconsin Theater here, 
died of heart disease last week. Mr. 
Simmons was born in Tacoma, Wash., 
on Feb. 28, 1894. He had played in 
Kenosha, Wis., and had also been a 
member of Sousa’s band. He had con- 
tracted to play with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony for the coming season. He is 
survived by his wife and one son. 


Lucius M. Hiatt 


FREEPORT, ILL., July 19.—Lucius M. 
Hiatt, conductor and teacher, died here 
on July 16. He was fifty-eight years of 


age, and formerly, for eleven years, was 
director of music at the University of 
Indiana. He had conducted numerous 
orchestras and bands. 
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Griffes Group Booked for Cities in 


Middle West 


The Robert Slack concert course in 
Denver will feature the Griffes Group, 
which presents Lucy Gates, soprano; 
Olga Steeb, pianist, and Sascha Jacobin- 
off, violinist, on Feb. 5. Canon City, 
Colo., will hear these artists the follow- 
ing day. These are the farthest West 
engagements for 1924-1925, as_ the 
Griffes Group visited the Pacific Coast 
last season. From Denver these artists 
are booked te return East via the South- 
West. 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison Will Play 
E. B. Hill’s Jazz Scherzo 


Among the new compositions to be in- 
troduced by Guy Maier and Lee Pattison 
next season will be a Jazz Scherzo for 
two pianos and orchestra by E. B. Hill. 
This probably will be the first work for 
orchestra by a serious composer frankly 
labeled with the word “Jazz,” although 
the relation to the popular conception of 
jazz is no doubt very remote. Hill’s 
other composition, entitled “Study in 
Jazz,” for two pianos alone, which is 





dedicated to Maier and Pattison, has be- 
come very popular through the perform- 
ance of the pianists. 


Nevada Van der Veer to Sing Role in 
Hadley’s “Resurgam” 


Nevada Van der Veer will sing the 
contralto réle in the first performance 
of Henry Hadley’s new work, “Re- 
surgam,” at the Worcester Festival, 
Worcester, on Oct. 9. She will have an 
active season, starting in October, which 
will include a three weeks’ tour of the 
Middle West. 


Another Auer Pupil Will Make Début 


Ruth Breton, a violin pupil of Leopold 
Auer, will make her New York début 
Oct. 23 in Aeolian Hall. Miss Breton 
was born in Louisville, Ky., and has 
played with the St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati Symphonies. She has also been 
heard in recitals in the Middle West. 
Miss Breton made her début at the age 
of eight. After studying at the Louis- 
ville Conservatory, Miss Breton worked 
for a season with Franz Kneisel. 
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FEDERATION LEADER FINDS 
IOWA MUSIC PROGRESSING 





Mrs. 
Waterloo Committees Preparing 
Festival 


WATERLOO, Iowa, July 19.—Mrs. Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher of. Boston, director 
of the educational department of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, is 
spending several weeks in “er city visit- 






ing with her mother, Mrs. B. A. Roderick. 
0 is past eighty and been jl for 
the past few weeks.-’ poet der s 
is so much.betperthat Mrs. 
Fis given her = ats aed the 
al 4 rtunities» 6. She 


plan assist local committees-in pré- 
paring for a festival to celebrate na- 
tional music week next spring. 

In speaking of the work the federation 
is doing, Mrs. Fisher said: “We are 
working on a _ university instruction 
course for clubs. Four thousand study 
groups have been using it since January. 
This shows that adults as well as chil- 
dren are to have the advantages of 
musical culture and appreciation.” 

Mrs. Fisher considers that New En- 
gland, while it overflows with ad- 
vantages, does not do as much in a 
musical way as the Middle West. “Bos- 
ton will scarcely believe me when I go 
home and recite the progress of the in- 
land States, where more and better 
music is being introduced into the schools, 
churches and industries, and artists are 
brought in to raise the community stand- 
ard of musical appreciation,” she said. 

Mrs. Fisher’s ambition as national edu- 
cational director of the Federation is to 
make music week an American tradition 
—something that will come to mean a 
music festival celebrated simultaneously 
in every city and hamlet in the country. 
She is encouraged by the resolution 
passed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation asking that so-called disciplinary 
studies be thrown out of the curricula 
for music and art. 

“For years we thought music was an 
embellishment,” she said. “Now we 
know that it contributes to good citizen- 
ship. We want everyone to have a 
knowledge of music; we want the 
talented to become accomplished in it.” 

During the fifteen years of Mrs. 
Fisher’s active membership in the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, she has filled nearly 
every important office except that of 
president. As second vice-president she 
led in the organization of State federa- 
tions. Iowa was one of the first she 
helped to form. Mrs, Fisher’s husband, 
well-known as a musie’tritic”and com- 
poser of hymns and ballads, will join 
Mrs. Fisher here. 

Mr. Fisher has been critic, editor and 
publication manager for the Oliver Dit- 
son Company for twenty-seven years. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





American Male Quartet Finds People 
Like Native Music 


GERMANTOWN, PA., July 18.—The 
American Male Quartet of this city dis- 
covered in the course of an active season 
that audiences like American music best, 
according to Frederick J. Brown, tenor. 
When. properly interspersed, American 
compositions won the greatest applause. 
Most of the quartet’s engagements were 
in Philadelphia. The other members are 
Paul A. Lawless, tenor; Robert E. Ker- 
win, baritone, and Felix J. Addis, bass. 





Easton Opens Summer Concert Series 


EASTON, PAa., July 19.—Summer con- 
certs under the auspices of the city de- 
partment of parks and playgrounds 
were opened recently at Riverside Park. 
Hundreds of people listened appreci- 
atively.to the Easton Band conducted by 
W. S. Miller. Cornet solos by Charles 
Knecht were particularly enjoyed. 

MARGARET H. CLYDE. 
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Plans of the San Francisco War Memorial, Which Is About to Assume Form. Looking Toward the Rear of the City Hall from Frank, 
Street, Fulton Street Will Be Converted Into a Memorial Court. On the Block to the Left There Will Rise a Building to Ho 


a Museum and Club Quarters for the American Legion. An Opera House Is to Be Built of Identical Architecture on the Fnti 


Block to the Right 
By Air Mail 


AN FRANCISCO, July 19.—The 

San Francisco .War Memorial 
project has again taken definite form, 
with the award by the board of trus- 
tees of contracts for plans for an 
American Legion building and opera 
house. Bakewell & Brown, designers 
of the San Francisco City Hall, have 


drawn plans for the Legion building. 
Willis Polk and Albert Lansburgh are 
to design the overa house, which will 
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furnish a home for the San Francisco 
Symphony and Opera Company. 

The scheme of design has been greatly 
improved, and includes the construction 
of two externally identical structures, 
separated by a broad lagoon and court, 
with a memorial column and fountains at 
its center, the whole forming an im- 
pressive colonnaded approach to the 
City Hall, with which the architectural 
characteristics of the new buildings will 
harmonize. 

Although original subscriptions to the 
memorial totalled $2,500,000, sufficient 
funds are not available to carry the 
buildings to completion. However, it will, 
at least, be possible to bring contri- 
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butions to.a point at which the building 
can be used for operatic and symphoni 
productions, and Legion purposes. EF 
ternal columns and statuary will | 
added as funds are procured. It is fe 
the necessary additional subscriptio 
will be forthcoming before the essenti 
work is finished, due to popular interes 
in the orchestra and the new ope 
company. 

Plans for the opera house call for 
stage 150 ft. by 70, and a seatiy 
capacity of 3000. The buildings am 
court will be of generous proportion 
covering two large city blocks and ti 
broad street space which now divit 
them. CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 











CINCINNATI THRONGS 


Ralph Lyford Conducts Zoo 
Company in “Manon” 
and “Lakmé” 

By Philip Werthner 


INCINNATI, July 19.—The two 
le operas given at the Zoo during 
the week beginning July 13 were Mas- 
senet’s “Manon” and “Lakmé,” by 
Delibes. 

The. title réle in the first was taken 
by Edith DeLys, a fine actress as well 
as singer. She portrayed the flirta- 
tious Manon with consummate grace. 
There was a touch of womanly envy 
in the first scene, when she wished for 
the jewels of Poussette and her 
friends. Des Grieux was magnificent- 
ly sung and acted by Ludovico Tomar- 
chio. In the Seminary scene excellent 
work was done by both these artists. 

The part of Lescaut was sung by 
that sterling artist Mario Valle, and 
Bretigny and Guwillot were ably de- 
picted by Millo Picco and Francesco 
Curci respectively. Other parts were 
well sung by Pearl Besuner, Violet 
Sommer and Tecla Richert. The Ho- 
telkeeper was Luigi Dalle Molle, who 











KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREE 
BUFFALO, N. nf 





HEAR FRENCH WORKS 


also. took the..part of Comte des 
Grieux. The orchestral part was in 
good hands under the leadership of the 


able Ralph Lyford. 

“Lakmé,” which was given on July 14, 
had as a feature the singing of Josephine 
Lucchese in the title rédle. A marvel in 
execution, was her singing of the Bell 
Song, richly deserving the tumultuous 
applause it received. 

The acting and singing of Italo Picchi 
as the Brahmin priest Nilakantha, was 
one of the fine things of the opera. 
Rogelio Baldrich took the part of Gerald 
in an acceptable manner, and that of 
Frederick was portrayed by Louis 
Johnen in good style. Mallica was sung 
by Anne Yago effectively. 

The Park concerts are in full swing. 
On July 13, the 700th one under the 
Groosebeck endowment was given in 
Burnet Woods by Esbergers’ Band, 
Walter Esberger, conductor. 

Another was given at the same time in 
Eden Park by Charles Esberger, Jr. 
This was the 527th concert given under 
the Schmidlapp Endowment. 

At Washington Park, Hanna play- 


grounds and at the Bold Face pla 
grounds, concerts were given by 
same band under the Ampt endowmel 








Virginia Commission Aims to Remo 
Pullman Surcharge 


RICHMOND, VA., July 19.—An order fi 
the removal of surcharges on Pullma 
and parlor car travel between States! 
planned by the Virginia Corporatit 
Commission, according to a_ statemell 
made here this week by William F. Rhe 
chairman. The move will come as a bo 
to touring musical artists, even thoug 
it is only a local measure. More than 
year ago, the Interstate Commerce Co! 
mission ordered the roads to issue int 
changeable mileage books at a reducti 
from the present rates, but the measi 
was later pronounced unconstitutional! 
a court decision, 





Marie Sundelius and Socrate Baro 
to Give Joint Recital 


Socrate Barozzi, Rumanian violins 
will give a joint recital with Mam 
Sundelius, soprano, in Lexington, 
on Nov. 17. Early in the year } 
ont ta will be heard in recital in On 
an 
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PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be th 
finest now made. y contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








Bush s Lane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 





Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 


Players with 
all-metal acti 











WEAVER PIANOS: 





An Artistic Triumph 


WEAVER, PIANO .COMPANCS York.Pa. 
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